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TO THE SKY-LARK. 


Whither away! Companion of the Sun, 

So high, this laughing morn? are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, that appear to shun 

Davy’s golden eye, thy home? or why, ’mid shrouds 
Of loosened light, dost thou pour forth thy song? 
Descend, sun-living bird, nor try thy strength so long. 


Ethereal songster, soaring merrily, 
Thy wings keep time with thy rich music’s flow, 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing o’er the hill’s oak-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And thee, thou warbling speck, deep mirror’d from on high. 


Now, thou hast vanished, singing, from my sight, 
So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine ; 
Around thee is illimitable light ; 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above—thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilion’d high and low in orient spreading day. 


The broad unbounded sky is all thy own, 
The silvery sheeted heaven is thy domain, 

No land-mark there, no hand to bring thee down, 
Sole songster of the blue eternal plain, 

To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 

The vast unmeasured floor of cherubim-trod heaven. 


And thou hast gone, perchance, to catch the sound 
Of angel voices, heard far up the sky; 
And wilt return, harmonious to the ground ; 
Then. with new music, taught by those on high, 
Ascend again, and carol o’er the bower 
Of woodbines, waving sweet, and wild bee-bended flowers. 


Poet of heaven, the happiest lot is thine ; 

The bards on earth are doomed to sing 1n pain, 
I would not, joyous bard, thy fate were mine ; 

The vulture pang, the fire that burns the brain, 
The sleepless night, the morning’s heated beam, 
The sickly ray of hope, the short, delusive dream. 

I hear thy voice, now thou art nearer earth, 

Like quivering aspen, moves each fluttering wing, 
Rising in glee, thou comest down in mirth, 

Hast heard the seraphs to their Maker sing 
Their morning hymn, comest to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven’s gold-lighted gate! 


Lute of the sky, farewell, ‘till Tagain 
Climb these cloud gazing hills, thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy thrilling strain 
Above the drifting of my smoky bome ; 
Others may see thee, hear thee, yet not steal 
That joy from thy rich song, which it is mine to feel ! 





THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
[From the Poetical Works of Robert Montgomery, recently published. } 

Amid the pompous crowd 
Of rich adorers, came a humble form ; 
A widow, meek as Poverty doth make 
Her children! witha look of sad content 
Her mite within the treasure-heap she cast : 
Then, timidly as bashful twilight, stole 
From out the Temple. But her lowly gift 
Was witness’d by an Eye, whose mercy views 
In motive, all that consecrates a deed 
To goodness :—so He bless’d the widow's mite 
Beyond the gifts abounding wealth bestow’d. 
Thus, is it, Lord! with Thee: the heart is Thine, 
And all the world of hidden action there 
Works in thy sight, likes waves beneath the sun, 
Conspicuous! and a thousand nameless acts 
That lurk in lovely secrecy, and die 
Unnoticed, like the trodden flowers that fall 
Beneath a proud man’s foot,—to thee are known, 
And written with a sunbeam in the Book 
Of Life, where mercy fills the brightest page ! 

—p— 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from last week's Albion. 
THE BREAKING WAVE. 

_By sunset that night our repairs were finished, and a message came from 
Captain Wallace, that he expected we would weigh and be off at daylight in the 
morning—a hint that we were right willing to take, I assure you. 

The bearer further said, that he was ordered to leave a small blue and yellow 
flag, that we were to hoist if we fell in with the Waterwraith, a schooner-tender 
that he had cruising about the island, which would prevent her from molest- 
ing us. 

“Murder! Are there three of them’—ho, ho, hoo,”—trundled out our 
friend, Toby Tooraloo. 

‘ W hen we tried to get the carpenter's crew to take payment as they were 
‘eaving us, they said they were positively forbidden to do so, and their captain 
“as not a man to be trifled with. 

“Why, so it appears,” thought I. 

; Lennox was mute and melancholy, but we could not better ourselves, so at 
‘ength we retired torest. I could not sleep, however, so I was soon on deck 
again, where I found both Lennox and Tooraloo before me. 

“Do you hear that, sir?” said the former to me, so soon as I came on deck. 
Tlistened, and heard a low moaning noise that came off the land, swelling and 
hag away on the fitful gusts of the ¢erral, like the deepest tones of an Eolian 


“I do,” said I, “ and hark—is that a bell ’—no, it cannot be, yet the sound 
1S Most like.” Again we all listened eagerly. But the voice of the wilderness 
had ceased, and we were about commencing our pendulum walk on the confined 
deck, when once more it caine off, and in the very strongest of the swell, the 
— Tinging sound like the tolling of a deep toned bell in the distance, swung 
— umes over us distinctly on the night air. ‘ Who struck the bell forward 
— ‘” Tsung out, a good deal startled—no one answered—we all then passed 
~tward ; there was no one on deck—* very strange,” said 1—‘* what can it be?” 

‘a My dregy,”’* said poor Lennox, with a faint laugh. 

" Davy Jones—Davy Jones—the devil—the devil—the devil—hooro, hooro, 
‘00ro !" quoth Tooraloo. 
Vhatever it was we heard neither sound again, but they had scarcely ceased 


— 


. Anglice, dirge. 


when a small glow-worm coloured spark, precisely like the luminous appearance 
of a piece of decayed fish, flitted about the fore-top-gallant yard and royal- 
mast head, now on the truck, now on either yardarm, like a bee on the wing, 
during the time one might count twenty, and then vanished. 

**And there goes his worship visibly ; why the air must be fearfully sur- 
charged with electricity to be sure,”’ said 1, Benjie. We were all astonishment 


| —but the plot was enly thickening. ud | 
** How loud and hollow the sound of the surf breaking on the reef there is, 


| 





Lennox,” I continued. 
the sea as to-night. Look there, the breakers on the reef are like a ridge of 
pale fire. Why, here are a whole bushel of portents, Lennox, more numerous 
than those which preceded the death of Cesar, as I am a gentleman.” 

The Domine did not relish the jibe, I noticed. 
ter to some of us before all is done, sir.” 

** Poo, nonsense ; but there may be bad weather brewing, Master Lennox.” 

“Yes, sir. We shall have a breeze soon, I fear.” 

“No doubt—no doubt.” 


Toby. 

** Where—where ?” 

“ There—right out there.” 

‘* Poo, poo—that’s the reef—the white breakers—eh, what 1—why it moves, 
sure enough—it is sliding across the mouth of the bay—there, whew ”—as a 
blue light was burned in the offing, disclosing distinctly enough a small schooner 
standing in for the land, under easy sail. Presently all was dark again, and a 
night-signal was made on board of her with lanterus. 

** Waterwraith as sure as can be,” said]; ‘but why does he bother with 
blue lights and signals! would it not be easier to send in a boat at once !” 

*Too much sea on—too much sea on,” 


quoth Tooraloo ; **and no one | 


“ T have never seen such a strong phosphorescence of | 


“It may be no laughing mat- | 


camiaieml 
del-like under the canopy of vapour, that I can compare it to nothing more aptly 
than a sea-scene in a theatre. 

“ Hillo!”’ said I, “‘ what vessel is that down to leeward there? It must be 
our friend of last night, I take it. Hand me up the glass, if you please.” 

** Where's the small flag—where’s the small flag ?”’ sung out Toby. 

“ Here, sir,” said Chip the negro, as he bent it on to the signal halyards. 

“Then hoist away,” rejoined Tooraloo. ‘‘The Waterwraith that down to 
leeward, sir, to a certainty.” 

“Sure enough,” I replied; “I hope he will let us go without overhauling us. 
Iam not at all amorous of the society of those gentry—quite enough of it in 
the bay yonder, Toby.” 

The moment she saw us, she made sail towards us, but hove about again so 
soon as she had answered the signal, which she did by a similar flag, and then 
stood in for the land again. 

In a minute, the mist once more boiled over her, and she disappeared. 

It crept slowly on towards where we lay, for it was now nearly calm again, 


| although the threatening appearances in the sky and on the water deepened if 
‘“ There’s a squall coming—there’s a squall coming—ho, ho, hee *—rumbled | 


any thing, and was just reaching us, when we heard a cannon-shot from the 


| thickest of it. 


“ Heyday—what does that indicate, Lennox?” 
“Some signal to the other villains in the cove, sir ”’—and then, in a low tone 


| as he turned away—* but to me it sounds like a knell.” 


would venture to thread the reefs and run in in so dark a night as this is ; so | 


he has no way of cummunicating but by signal.” 


After a little we noticed the smal! white wreath steal back again like a puff | 


of vapour, and, crossing the bay, vanish beyond the bluff opposite the cocoa-nut 
trees. 

** There—she has said her say, whatever that may have been, and has hove 
about again, sure enough.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


We saw no more of ber that night, and with the early dawn, we were once | 
| ward of us, but the larger was right in our track ; so avoiding her, if we stood 


more under weigh, sliding gently out of the sinall haven. 
| am sure I could not tell how the little beauty slipt along so speedily, for the 


collapsed sails were hanging wet and wrinkled from the spars, so light was the | 


air ; and as we began to draw out into the offing, and to feel the heave of the 


swell, the motion of the vessel made them speak and flutter, the water dash- | 
ing down in showers, at every rumbling flap of the soaked and clouded canvass. | so as to go a-head of the schooner. unless he stood away to intercept us. 


The night had been throughout very hot and sultry, the sky as dark as pitch, 
and now the day broke very loweringly. Thick masses of black clouds rolled 
in from the offing, whirling overhead like the smoke from a steamer’s chimney- 
stack. It lightened in the south-east, now and then, and as we drew out from 
the land, the distant grumble of the thunder blended hoarsely with the in- 
creasing noise of the surf, as the swell, at one time, surged howling up the 
cavernous indentations on the ironbound coast, ebbing, with a loud shoaling 
rush, like a rapid river over shallows ; at another, pitched in sullen ¢huds against 
the rocks, and reverberated from their irun ribs with a deafening roar, that made 
air and sea tremble again. As we got out of the bay, the growling of the sea 
increased, and came more hollow, the noise being reflected from the land in 
sounding echoes. 

Close to, the waves rolled on in long sluggish undulations ; in colour and ap- 
parent consistency as if they had been molten lead ; the very divers that we 
disturbed on their dull grey surface, ran along, leaving dotted trails, as if it bad 
been semi-fluid, or us if some peculiarity inthe atmosphere had rendered them 
unable to raise themselves into the murky air. 

Shoals of sea-mews and other waterfowl were floating lightly, and twinkling 
with their white wings in the cold grey dawning, as we crept through amongst 
them and disturbed them, like clusters of feathers scattered on the glass-like 
heaving of the dark water, afraid apparently to leave the vicinity of the land ; 
every now and then the different groups took up in succession a loud screaming, 
like a running fire passing along the line, and all would be still again—while 


flying pelican skimmed close to the tops of the swell, on poised and motionless 
wing, as straight as a point blank cannon shot; while a shoal of porpoises were 
dappling the surface to windward, with their wheel-like gambols. 

«+ What the deuce makes the fish jump so this morning '” said I to Tennox, 
as several dolphins sprang into the air ahead of the Moonbeam—‘ What is 
that ?’’—a puff of white vapour, with a noise for all the world like a blast of 
steam, rose close to us. 

“‘ The blowing of a whale, sir;” and immediately thereafter the back of the 
monster, like a black reef, or the bottom of a capsized launch, was hove out of 
the water, and then disappeared slowly with a strong eddy; his subaqueous 
track being indicated on the surface by a long line of bubbles, and swirling rip- 
ples, like the wake of a ship cleaving the water rapidly, growing stronger and 
more perceptible as he neared tle surface to breathe again. 

“Ah! that accounts for it. There again he rises.” 

“Yes,” rejoined he; “but see how he shoves out into the offing, although 
the shoals he is after are running in shore. As sure asa gun, he is conscious 
of the danger of being embayed if the weather comes to what I fear it will be 
soon.” 

** Lots of indications that a close-reefed topsail breeze, at all events, is nota 
thousand miles off, Master Lennox,” said I. 

Out at sea, the swell tumbled more tumultuously ; the outline of the billows 
seen with startling clearness by the flashes of lightning, on the verge of the 
horizon ; while nearer at hand, the waves began to break in white foam, and roll 
towards us with hoarse and increasing growls ; although the light air that was 
drifting us out came off the land, and consequently blew in the directly con- 
trary direction from whence the swell was proceeding. Threatening as the 
weather looked, right off the cocoa-nut trees at the point, we perceived a boat, 
rising and disappearing on the ridges and in the hollows of the sea like a black 
buoy. 

rR ominous looking morning, Toby. Still, our friends of the blue, 
white, and blue bunting, are determined to see us fairly off it seems ; for there 
is their boat watching us till the last you see.” 

«So I perceive, sir,” said the skipper; “ but if it were not for their neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Brail, I would have recommended Mr. Lennox to stay where he 
was until the weathercleared ; but there is no help for it now.” 

The morning wore on. We were now sliding along shore about a mile from 
the beach, and our view down to the westward, as we approached the southern- 
most point of the island, began to open. 

The higher part of the land was quite clear; the outline, indeed, dangerously 
distinct and near-like according to my conception; but the white clouds that 
floated over it when we first started, like a sea of wool, and which usually rise 
and exhale under the morning sun, had in the present case rolled off to the 
southward, and lay heaped up m well-defined masses, like the smoke of an en- 
gagement fluating sluggishly inthe thunder-calmed air, close to the surface of 
the water. 

I was admiring this uncommon appearance, not without some awkward fore- 
bodings, when a flaw of wind off the land rent the veil in the middle, or rather 
opened an arch in it, at the end of whose gloomy vista rose the island as a dark 





| on as we were doing, was out of the question. 


“ However, better take our chance with this chap out here, than run back 
| into the lion’s mouth,” said I. 

So we kept on our course, having now got the breeze also, and steering large, 
We 
| were beginning to think he was boing to take no notice of us after all, and had 
| brought him end on, when a flash spurted from his bows, aud the swirl of white 
| smoke rolled down to leeward. 

** He has fired at us,’ said I, as the shot hopped along the water close to us. 
| *'Then hoist away our colours,” said Lennox ; * let us know the worst of it 
| at once.” 
| ‘The next shot pitched over the lee quarter, and knocked one of our hencoops 
| to pieces, unexpectedly liberating the feathered prisoners. ‘Toby’s lingo—for he 

was now in an ecstasy of fear—became very amusing. ‘ Now, men, rouse aft 
| the foresheet, and do some of you catch that duck. Clap on the topsail haul- 
yards—mind the capon—tog-gallant and royal haulyards also—bless me the tur- 
key is overboard —why, that royal is all aback—chickens—topgallant-sail is not 
set at all—both geese—now a small pullof the boomsheet. You blood of a 
black—female dog ”’—to Chip, the negro carpenter—* belay all that—murder ! 
if beth the guinea birds are not over into the sea.” 

‘‘Ha!” said 1, ** I thought so—there goes the blue ensign and pennant... He 
is a man of war, thank Heaven !” 

‘** Heave to, captain,” cried Lennox ; but just as we had shortened sail pre- 
paratory thereto, the large schooner ranged alongside, and fired a broadside of 
round and grape slap into us, whereby Lennox himself and other two poor devils 
| were wounded, and our rigging considerably cut up. 

*That’s the Spider for a thousand,” said I ; ** but what the deuce can he 
| mean by firing at us?” 

“T can’t tell, but I don’t think that’s the Spider, sir,” said Lennox, “ so 
make all sail again, captain—haul by the wind, will you’” And away we stag- 


birds that hovered between an English martin and Mother Cary’s chickens in | 
appearance, kept dipping, and rising, and circling all round us ; and the steady | 


Another gun—another—and another—‘‘ Some fun going on there at all 
events,” said I. 

The breeze now freshened, and the fog-bank blew off and vanished ; when 
lo! our spectral friend the Waterwraith reappeared, but on the other tack this 
time, and about two miles to the westward of us, with a large schooner, that 
had hitherto also been concealed by the fog, sticking in his skirts, and blazing 
away athim. In ten minutes they both hove about again. They had now the 
regular sea breeze strong from the eastward, and were close-hauled, under all 
the sail they could carry, on the starboard tack. 

‘* Confound it,” said Lennox, who was now beside me, “ we seem to have 
dropped into a nest of them—it will be poe privateer.”’ 

‘* Then why is she firing at the small one?” said I. 

* Oh, some make-believe manceuvre,” said he. 

But | had taken a long look, and was by no means of this opinion, The 
smallest vessel, the schooner we had first seen, would evidently go far to wind- 





gered once more, running in for San Andreas as fast as we could split ; but 


with the large schooner close at our heels, and firing away like fury, the little 
Waterwraith promptly availing himself of this interlude, by tacking, and stand- 
ing off the land again. 

** Why, Toby, you and your owner are both mad—what better of it will you 
make by going back.” 

Lennox had gone below to have his arm bound up by this time. 

* You would not have us tack, and get another broadside, sir? Besides, 
look at the weather, sir, even putting the schooner out of the question,” said 
Tooraloo. 

* Ah, there indeed, you have some reason.” 

Toby saw his advantage. ‘* Surely you would not have us keep the sea in 
such company, sir !”’ 





The prudence of this was becoming every moment more evident, as the dark 
waves were now breaking all round us, and the water was roughening and 
whitening to windward ; it was clear we should have a sneezer before long. 

Thanks to our excellent sailing, we gradually dropped the schooner, until we 
were out of gunshot—we were presently op with the island. and ran in, and 
once more came-to in our old corner; but the man-of-war kept in the offing, 
apparently to reconnoitre. We found a privateer’s boat at our old anchorage, 
most like the one that had seen us off in the morning. It was coming out with 
Adderfang himself in it—all his gay dress thrown aside—he had neither hat nor 








background, and suddenly disclosed a sinall schooner lying to, so clear and mo- 


cap on, nor shoes, but wore a simple blue shirt, and canvass trowsers ; the 
former open at the breast, disclosing his muscular and hairy chest, and with the 
sleeves rolled up tohis armpits. He was covered with dust and perspiration, 
and had evidently been toiling fiercely at something or other with his own hands, 
He was armed to the teeth, as were his boat’s crew. 

** What brings you back, Mr. Brail’?” said he, his brows knit, his eyes flash® 
ing fire, his face pale as death, and his lips blue and trembling, evidently in a 
paroxysm of the most savage fury; ‘what brings you back? and what ves- 
sel is that astern of you! No concealment, sir ; I am not in a mood to trifle.” 

She is a man-of-war, captain,” at this critical juncture sung out the tall, 
sallow man, who had been in command of the boat on the previous day, from 
the top of the cliffs, where he had perched himself like an ugly cormorant, with 
a glass in his hand. 

“I thought so,” said the pirate with great bitterness; “I thought so. Fool ! 
to believe that any thing but treachery was to come from that whelp! Walpole 
—here, men, lend me a hand.” 

And before we could interfere, he was on board, with four desperadoés as 
powerful almost as himself. I had never witnessed such devilish ferocity before 
in any animal, human or inhuman, except in his worship’s dog, who was jump- 
ing and foaming about the deck as if he had been possessed by a kindred devil, 
or had been suffering under hydrophobia ; only waiting apparently for the hold- 
ing up of his master’s little finger to lunch on Toby Tooraloo, or breakfast on 
me, Benjie. 

“ Here, Metamoro, here,” roared our amigo, indicating the companion to this 
beautiful pet. who thereupon glanced down it like a ferret after a rat ; and from 
the noise below it was clear he had attacked Lennox. Adderfang and two of 
his men instantly followed, and presently the poor dominie, bleeding from his 


210 
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recent wound, and torn by the dog in the shoulder, was dragged up the 
bound, and hove bodily into the boat. I was petrified with horror. 4 
gave me one look as he passed—one last concentrated look of the most inte 
wo. I never shall forget the expression: It seemed to say, “ Do you believe 
what I told you at Havanna to have been a dream now, Mr. Brail? 

« Where are you going to take me now, Mr. Adderfang? I have had no 
communication with the schooner in the offing. Don’t you see I am wounded 
by her shot. Mind what you do, or you shall repent this,” cried the poor fel- 
low as they dragged him along. 

Let him go,” I sung out, as they were about shoving off. “ Men, stand by 
me. Release him, you murdering villain! Where would you take him to, you 
buccaniering scoundre! ?”’ 


“ To hell !—and mind you don’t keep him company—to meet the fate of a the shroud of battle cast,” ( 
; s : : as i) 2 , standing out 
spy! one that has brought an enemy on me, when I was willing to have forgot- | little, and the Midge was under weigh, near the mouth of the creek, standing 


ten and forgiven. Let go the painter, sir—let go, I say.’ 

And he made a blow with his cutlass, that missed me but severed the rope ; 
and as if the action had lashed him into uncontrollable rage, he instantly drew 
a pistol, and fired it at my head 
but down dropped Toby Tooraloo ; while Adderfang shouted,— 

“ Shove off, men—give way for your lives—pull.” 

And in a twinkling the boat disappeared behind the small cocoa-nut-tree 
point 

“Good God, sir.” said Toby, lying flat on his back, where I 
been shot, *“* what is tobe done? They will murder Mr. Lennox.” 

“ Very like ; but I thought you were killed yourself, Toby.” 


The bullet flew wide of its mark, however, , , jo 
' safety valve of a steam-boiler; anon there was a sudden and appalling lull, anc 


| 


| 


ladder, | will keep walloping his arms about like one breezemill, and make grimace, 4 | 
Lennox | twist him body dis side and dat side, like one monkey—baboon you cal}enc | 
nse | do all sort of foolis ting for make dem notice him, massa mos not be sorprise Uf | 


dey soot at him.”’ And true enough, in the intensity of my excitement, ~ 
strong working of my spirit had moved my outward man as violently as that o 
a Johnny Raw witnessing his first prize fight. If my contortions were of any 
kindred to those the sable serjeant illustrated his speech by, I must have mage | 
rather an amusing exhibition. ‘* Look, if two of dem bullet no tell in de tree | 
here, just where massa was stand up, when I was take de liberty of pull him | 
down on him battam; beg pardon for name soch unpoliteful place before | 
massa.” . | 
“Thanks, trusty armourer,” cried I, Benjie. 
blowing almost a hurricane, 


But the gale that now “aside 
again veered round a 


to sea . 
The weather was, indeed, getting rapidly worse--the screaming sea-birds flew 


in. like drifts of snow, scarcely distinguishable from the driving foamflakes. | 
The scud came past in soaking wreaths like flashes of white vapour from the | 


the white smoke from the guns rose up, and shrouded the vessels and entire 
cove from my sight. The clouds, surcharged with fire and water, formed a 
| leaden coloured arch over the entrance to the cove, that spanned the uproar of 


thought he had | dark white-erested waves, boiling and rolling in smoky convolutions, and lancing | 


out ragged shreds from their lower edges, that shot down and shortened like a 


fringe of streamers, from which the forked lightning crankled out every now and 


“ No, sir—no, sir—only knocked down by the wind of the shot, sir—wind of | then clear and bright 


the shot, sir—ho, ho, hoo !”” 


“Wind of a pistol bullet no bigger than a pea? 
man, fright.” 

But we had no time for reflection ; for the schooner was now right off the 
mouth of the small bay, apparently clear for action. She was a man-of-war, be- 
yond all question; and I still was convinced she was the Spider. Preseutly she 


hauled round the cocoa-nut-covered cape, and took up a position, so far as I tracted with the speed of light, ! or 
leaving only a transparent phantom-like track of dark shreds in the air, to show 


could judge, opposite the mouth of the creek. Oh, what would I not have 
given to have been on board of her! But this was impossible 

The blue and yellow private signal that Adderfang had sent 
had been kept flying until this moment, was now hauled down close past my 
nose. 


“Spider !—to be sure that is the Spider ; and no wonder she should have | the sandy spit on which they grew. 
Toby, with such a voucher for our honesty | pent gale, as if it had burst some invisible barrier that confined it, gushed down 


peppered us so beautifully, Master 
aloft ; with this same accursed signal flying, that she had seen the Waterwraith 
hoist. There! the murder is out ; 
come to, but that we were birds of a feather!” 

** Ay, ay—true enough—houro ! hooro !" 
like a pig with downright fear 

Tooraloo and J now hurried ashore in the boat, without well knowing what 
to do, and ran to the ridge to see, if possible, what became of Lennox. The 
boat wherein he was, stopped for a moment at the schooner, the Mosca, appa- 


hooro ! *—rumbled Tobias, sweating 


To the right hand, directly over the cocoa-nut trees, these fibres, or shreds of 


| , 1 =i i ‘ ! 
For shame, Toby !—fright, | cloud, were in the most active motion, and began to twirl and whisk round into a | 


spinning black tube, shaped like the trunk of an elephant ; the widest end blend- 


ing into the thickest of the arch above, while the lower swayed about, with an | 
'at each other like two implacable beasts of prey, resolved upon the onset, ye 


irregular but ponderous oscillation ; lengthening and stretching towards the trees, 


one moment in a dense column, as if they had aétracted it, and the next con- | 


as if it had‘as suddenly been repelled by them, 


where it had shrunk from. There, it lengthens again, as if it once more felt an 


us, and which | affinity for the sharp spicule of the leaves, that seem to erect themselves to | 
It almost touched them—flash—the electric fluid sparkled out and up, | 
my brother had despatched, with a letter to the following effect :— 


meet It. 
either from the cocoa-nut trees themselves, or through them as conductors from 
I saw it distinctly; but the moment the 


as suddenly as it had taken off, and stronger than before. I was blinded and al- 


what conclusion could De Walden have | most suffocated by the heaviest shower ever dashed by wind in the face of mortal 


man—the debris, so to speak, of the vanished waterspout. I can compare it to 
nothing but being exposed to the jet of a fire-engine. 

A column of dense black smoke, thickly starred with red sparks, now boiled 
up past the edge of the cliff under me—presently it became streaked with tongues 
of bright, hissing flame, which ran up the rigging, diverging along every rope, as 
if it had a galvanic and twisting, serpent-like, round the Mosca’s 


been wire, 


rently giving orders, and then pulled directly for the Midge, where the people masts and higher spars, and licking the wet furled sails like boa constrictors 


got out, dragging poor Lennox along with them. When they got on the deck, 
the barbarians cast him headlong down the main hatchway, which was imme- 
diately battened down. and then hoisted in the boat. 

The crew of the schooner below me, whose deck, as already described, was 
hid by the high bank, were now busy, I could hear, in clearing for action; and 


several of them were piling up large stones, and making fast hawsers from her | crackling of the fire, as it rages in the hull of the doomed vessel below. 


mastheads to trees at the top of the cliff near where [ stood; so that, in the 
event of her being carried below, it would be impossible to tow her out,—while 
the stones would prove formidable missiles when launched from above. I also 
perceived a boat at the foam-fringed sandy spit opposite the cocoa-nut trees, 
that formed one side of the narrow entrance, whose crew were filling bags with 
sand, and forming embrasures in a small that had 
been already landed, and lay like two 


battery for two carronades, 
black seeds on the white beach. 
The Spider had by this time tacked, and stood out to sea again, 
astonished at the extent of the preparations; but aftera brief space, she hove 
about, and in the very middle and thickest of a squall, accompanied by heavy 
thunder and vivid lightning, she dashed gallantly into the harbour ; but Just as 
she came abreast of the battery, she took tailed on the 
bank, and hung 
the bows, the 


the ground; she had 
Her masts first bent forward as if they would have gone over 
rigging and canvas shaking and flapping convulsively ; but ingtant- 
ly the sound spars recovered their upright position with a strong recoil, like two 
tough yew staves when the bowstrings snap 

** Now, Master Henry, you aie in for it,” 

This was the signal for the battery to open; 
soon silenced it. However, the broadside of 
raking her with terrible effect I could see they were unable to get a 
single gun to bear. At length, by lightening her, her broadside was got round 
so as to return the fire; and now the hellish uproar began in earnest. For 
several minutes the smoke, that rose boiling amongst the trees at the top of the 
cliff like mountain mist. concealed all below ; and I could neither see nor hear 
any thing but the glancing spouts of red flame, and thunder of the cannon, and 
the bright sparkles and sharp rattle of the smail arms blending with the yelling 
and shouting of the combatants: but the next squall made all once more com- 
paratively clear. ‘The battery, I perceived, was again manned, and galling the 
Spider most awfully ; but just as I looked, a boat's crew from her stormed it, 
driving those who manned it along the sand-bank towards where the Midge lay. 
spiked the guns, and then returned. ‘The freshening breeze, at this instant, 
forced the Spider over the shoal, and she entered the creek. Giving the Midge 
a broadside in passing, in the hope of disabling her, so as to leave nothing to 
cope with but the Mosca; but the sting was not to be so easily taken out of the 
little vixen. Presently the Spider anchored by the stern, within pistol-shot of 
the schooner, right athwart his bows, and then began to blaze away again 

The cheers from the Spider increased, and the shouts of the pirates subsided ; 
but the felucca, which had slipped on being fired at, and warped out between the 
Spider and the mouth of the cove, now dropped anchor again, with a spring on 
her cable, and began to dash broadside after broadside of round and grape right 
into her antagonists’s stern,—thus entilading her most fearfully. 

I could make nothing out all this time on the Spider's deck ; for although I 


thought | 

but the grape from the Spider 
the schooner beneath me was 
while 


fitting their preyto be devoured. See how it insinuates itself into the dry creases 
of the canvass, driving out the moisture from the massive folds in white steam ; 
now the sails catch in earnest—they drop in glowing flakes of tinder from the 
yards—there the blue and white pennant and ensign are scorched away, and blow 
off in tiny flashes ; and, in the lulls of the gale we cistinetly hear the roaring and 
“ Tsay, 
Quacco, mind we don’t get a hoist, my man—see we be not too near—there the 
guns go off as the metal gets heated, for there is not a soul on board.” 

**Oh dear! oh dear—see that poor little fellow, sir—ho! ho! ho!” rumbled 
Tobias ‘Tooraloo, who all this time was lying flat on his stomach beside me, 
with bis head a little raised, turtle-fashion. A poor boy belonging to the pirate 
schooner had been caught and cut off by the fire when aloft, and was now stand- 
ing on the head of the mainmast with ove arm round the topmast, and waving his 


apparently | Cap in the most beseeching manner at us with the other hand—the rising smoke 


seemed to be stifling him, at least we could not hear his cries; at length the fire 
reached him, when after several abortive attempts to climb higher up, he became 
confused, and slung himself by a rope to the masthead, without seeming to know 
what he was about—he then gradually drooped, and drooped, the convulsive 
action of his head and limbs becoming more and more feeble ; merciful Provi- 
the flames reach him—his hair is on fire, and his clothes ; a last, strong, 
and sudden struggle for an instant, and then he hung motionless across the rope 
like a smirched and half-burned fleece 

It never rains but it pours. ‘* Hark! an earthquake!” and, asif a voleano 
had burst forth beneath our feet, at this instawt of time the pirate schooner 
under the cliff blew up with an explosion that shook earth, and air, and water— 
shooting the pieces of burning wreck in every direction, that hissed like meteors 
through the storm, falling thickly all around us. 

The Midge, the Midge—she slides out of the smoke ; 
offing 

But the Avenger of Blood is behind; for the Spider had now cleared the har- 
bour’s mouth, and was in hot pursuit. The felucca with her sails—a whole 
constellation of shot-holes in thenn—double reefed, tearing and plunging through 
it; hersharp stem flashing up the water into smoke, in a vain attempt to wea- 
ther the sandy point ** Won’t do, my boy, you cannot, carry to it as you will, 
clear the Jand as you are standing ; you must tack soon, unless you mean to jump 
the little beauty over it.” As I spoke, she hove about and stood across the 
schooner, exchanging broadsides gallantly. ‘* Well done, little one.” ‘The 
Spider tacked also, and stood after her—a gun !—another !—both replied to by 
the felueca ; the musketry peppering away all the while from each vessel; the 
tiny white puffs instantly obliterated by the foam-drift—and now neither fired 
a shot. 

The gale at this moment came down in thunder ; all above as black as night, 
all below as white as wool. ‘The Spider shortens sail just in time—the Midge 
not a pistol-shot ahead on the weatherbow. See, the squall strikes her—her tall 
lateen sail shines through the more than twilight darkness and the driving rain 
and spray, like a sea-bird’s wing. Mercy! how she lies over! She sinks in the 
trough of the sea!—Now she risesagain, and breasts it gallantly!—There ! that’s 
over her bodily ; her sails are dark, and sea-washed three parts up. Look ! how 


dence! 


See! she gains the 


now and then caught a glimpse of it, during the moments when the strength of the clear green water, as she lurches, pours out of the afterleitch of the sail like a cas- 


the gale cleared away the smoke, and could dimly discern the turmoil of fighting 
men, and the usual confusion of a ship’s deck during a hot engagement ; yet the 
moment my optics begun to individualize, as Jonathan says, the next discharge 


cade! Now! she is buried again; no! buoyant as a cork—she dances over it 
like a wild duck. See! how she tips up her round stern, and slides down the 
liquid hollow ; once more she catches the breeze on the opposite rise of the sea ; 


would whirl its feathery wreaths aloft, and hide every thing again half way up | her sails tearing her along up the watery acclivity, as if they would drag the spars 


the masts, that stood out like two blasted pines piercing the mountain mists. 
Hillo! my eyes deceive me, or DOWN goes the blue ensign on board of the 

Spider!!! So, fare thee well, Henry de Walden; well I wot, my noble boy, 

that thou hast not lived to see it—Strike to pirates'—No! No! How could | 


out of her. Now she rushes on the curl of the wave, with her bows and a third 
of her keel hove out into air, as if she were going to shoot across the liquid hol- 
low, like a flying fish, into the swelling bosom of the next sea. Once more she 


is hove on her beam-ends, and hid by an intervening billow.—Ha!—what a 


be such a fool !—it is but the peak haulyards that are shot away, and there goes ery | oat as the blue forked lightning glances from sky to sea, right over 
a gallant fellow aloft to reeve or splice them again, amidst a storm of round, “*Te ¢ Saw her last '—hark ! the splitting crash and stunning reverberations of 


and grape, and musket-balls. He cannot manage it, nor can the gaff be lower- the shaking thunder, rolling through the empyrean, loud as an arch-angel’s voice, 


ed, for something jams about the throat haulyards, which he struggles in vain 
to overhaul—then let it stick ; for now he slides down the drooping spar to knot 
the peak haulyards there—look how he sways about, as the gaff is violently 
shaken by the flapping of the loosened sail, for both vangs and brails are gone 
—mind you are not jerked over-buard, my fine fellow—murder ! he drops like 
lead into the pall of smoke beneath, shot dead by the enemy’s marksmen— 
another tries it—better luck this time, for he reaches the gaff-end, and there the | 
peak rises slowly but steadily into the air once more, the ensign streaming gal- | 
lantly in the wind. Whew! the bunting clips into the smoke to leeward, 


until earth and air tremble again. She rights! she rights !—there! the narrow 
shred of white canvass gleams again through the mist, in the very fiercest of the 
squall—yes, there !—no!—God of my fathers! IT IS BUT A BREAKING 
WAVE! [ To be continued. } 


— | 
FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR. | 
Continued from the last Albion. { 


The vessel in which I had been made prisoner was called the Inglesita. Being | 


ly i ] | now liberated, she proceeded from the Baxada, on her original voyage to 
vanishing like a dark-winged sea-bird dipping into a fogbank, the ensign haul- | Assumption, the capital of Paraguay. 


In the letter-bag of general correspond- | 


yards being shot away—worse and more of it—duwn goes the maintopmast next, | ence, which had been put on board at Buenos Ayres, and which contained a 


royal mast, pennant and all ; snapped off by a shot as clean as a fishing-rod—no 
fun in all this, any how—well done, my small man—a wee middy emerges from 
the sulphureous cloud below, with a red ensign fluttering and flaming around 
him, as if he were on fire. He clambers up the mainrigging, and seizes the 
meteor there—seizes ! he nai/s it to the mast. He descends again, and disap- 
pears, leaving the flag flaring in the storm from the masthead, as if the latter 
had been a blazing torch. 

I began, however, to think De Walden was getting too much of it between 
the Midge and the schooner, when I saw fire and thick smoke rise up near me, 
as if bursting from the afterpart of the latter vessel; and, at the moment, the 
increasing gale broke the Spider’s spring, that a shift of wind had also compelled 
her to use, to keep her in her station,—so that, from being athwart his hawse, 
she swung with her bows slantingly towards her opponent's broadside, and lay 
thus for some time again, terribly galled by a heavy raking fire, until the men in 
the Mosea were literally scorched from their guns by the spreading flames. 

I could now see that the pirate crew were leaving her; so I slipped down | 
nearer the edge of the cliff, to have a better view of what was going on beneath, 
but keeping as much out of the line of fire as possible. 

The schooner’s hull was by this time enveloped in smoke and waving red 
flames, and her fire silenced ; while the Spider, taking advantage of the lull, was 
peppering the little Midge, who was returning the compliment manfully ; her 
broadside, from the parting of the warp, being now opposed to hers. 

The crew of the Mosca now abandoned her in two boats, one of which suc- 
eeeded in reaching the Midge ; while the other made for the shore on the oppo- 
site side of the creek. 


Seeing me on the ridge, the rogues in the latter stopped, and faced about— 
“ Heaven and earth, what was that?” 





“ What dat is—what dat is, do massa say?” quoth honest Quacco’s voice at 
this juncture ; ‘‘ Massa no was shee one whole platoon fire at him! 


great mass of letters from the merchants and other persons there connected with 

Paraguay, there was one also from Don Nicolas Herrera, then secretary of the 
Buenos Aryes government, to Dr. Francia. This same Mr. Herrera had been | 
the envoy from that place to Paraguay, on the mission which so entirely failed, | 
to solicit and establish by treaty, a commercial intercourse between the two re- 
publics. I had known him very intimately, and seen him very frequently at my | 
house, during his residence at Assumption, about a year before the events of | 
which I am now writing occurred. 

So much afraid were the natives, and all in any way connected with Dr. Fran- | 
cia, of the remotest intercourse with the Buenos Ayres envoy, that he was al- | 
most quite shut out from society. Dr. Francia was pleased to extend to me, as | 
a foreigner, the privilege of seeing as much of Mr. Herrera as! chose; “ for.” 
said the Dictator, ‘I know you don’t meddle with our politics ; and it is a pity | 
that so loquacious a gentleman as Mr. Herrera should be obliged to hold his | 
tongue all day, for want of any one to talk to: I wish you much joy of his com- | 
pany: he is a miserable charlatan.” 

The Dictator did me no more than justice in saying that I did not meddle with 
his politics. I had too much regard both for life and fortune to do so. How- | 
ever occupied I might be in thinking of his measures, and in judging, by the 
signs, of the coming storm, I abstained most scrupulously from all reference to 
the sultry state of the political atmosphere, or the gathering darkness that might 
be seen on the horizon. 

To Mr. Herrera, the Dictator by no means did justice. With much shrewd- 
ness of character, and very gentlemanlike manners, the Buenos Ayres envoy 
was a man of some literary attainments, and of so happy a perception of the | 
ridiculous, as to render him a very agreeable companion, in a country affording | 


| 
I was cast down sprawling on my back. | such ample scope for the exercise of the latter talent. 


his gentleman, then, just before I sailed from Buenos Ayres in the Inglesita, | 


! 
| 
| 
| 


July 4, 


Secretary of State. He told me that the government had determined to writ 
Dr. Francia,—knowing him to be in great want of muskets, and offering to @ to 
ply them, if, in return, he would send them some Paraguay recruits. Ge A 
Albear was then Director of Buenos Ayres. I was introduced to him: ie cae, 
firmed Mr. Herrera’s statement, and added, that as I was so well acquainted “on 
the state of affairs, both in Paraguay and the provinces of the river Plate fm 
government, in its letter to the Dictator, would refer him to me for inform: rn 
on all matters connected with the state of the country. ation 
A communication to this effect was accordingly put into the Inglesita’s 7" 
bag ; and it was, as a matter of course, seized, and with all the other ioe 
and papers on board, at the time of the vessel's capture, sent to General Artj “4 
Of this extraordinary man—almost as great a wonder in one way, as Dr. fa. 
cia in another—I propose to give some account in a future paper. Suffice it in 


the mean time, to say, that at the period of which I write (1814-15), Artigas, a; 


| open war with Buenos Ayres, had withdrawn from the federal union with that 


place, most of the interior provinces and towns, on the west side of the rive 
Plate, and all those on the east side, or Banda Oriental. Under the title s 
‘Most Excellent Protector” of these provinces, his word became a law, and his 
measures, all directed against Buenos Ayres, threatened her very existence » 
an independent state. > 

Artigas was not at war with Paraguay; but he was using every underhana 
and seducive means in his power—soinctimes resorting even to Open predatory 
incursions into that provincee—to undermine the influence of the Dictator, — 
Things were so equally poised between them—Francia being strong in his river. 
girt, isolated territory, and Artigas powerful by his influence over the adjacent 
provinces, as well as by his means of rapid locomotion with his cavalry—that each 
had abstained from any formal declaration of war against the other. But both were 
intent upon making it; the moment that either should find himself with such, 
accession of power as should give him the decided superiority. : 

Meanwhile, from their respective fastnesses, they stood watching and looking 


pausing to measure, by their keen, ferocious glance, the precise moment at which 
it might be most advantageously made. 

In this position of affairs, having sent off the Inglesita from the Baxada to 
Assumption, I returned on horseback to Buengs Ayres, thence visited the camp 
of General Artigas, and finally proceeded on my journey, by land, to Paraguay. 

Scarcely had I set foot on that territory when I was met by a courier, which 


** Assumption, 1814-15, 

‘My dear John,—Your vessel, the Inuglesita, has arrived. The Dictato; 
however, not only refuses to permit her discharge, but has commanded me ¢o 
send her back, within eight days of thistime. He has ordered me, also, to quit 
the province, and allows me only three weeks to wind up your affairs ; so tha: 
your scattered property here, and all the money owing to you, may be considere:) 
as entirely lost. 

*‘Nor is this all. The Dictator also requires me to tell you, that as you valu 
your life, you are never again to set foot in Paraguay; and I am too we'll per 
suaded of his deadly intentions, not on the instant to despatch our courier, Velas- 
quez, to you with the fatal news. I beseech, I intreat of you, on no account t 
here. I shall myself do all I possibly can, in the short space allotted to 
me, to bring your affairs to a close. 

**T will then join you wherever you may direct me to do so: and be so good 
as to let me know your plans, that | may co-operate towards their execution 
far as lies in my power. ‘The reasons alleged by Francia for these harsh mea- 
sures against you (and you know his measures to be not more harsh than his reso- 
lutions irrevocable) are two :— 

* First, he says, that Captain Percy ought to have insisted, with Artigas, upon 
restitution of the muske/s, as wellas of your other property ; and he asked me, 
in atone of bitterness and indignation which | have seldom observed, even in 
him, if I thought it reasonable that he should permit a commerce in English rags 
to Paraguay, while yet the Commander of the British forces was so pusilla 
mous as not to protect atrade in arms? He says he will allow no such thing 
and is determined they shall know, in Great Britain, that there is at least o 
man in the world—he, too, a Dictator—that as little courts their alliance as he 
values their protection. 

*'The second source of Francia’s displeasure, he urges as originating entirely 
with yourself; and hence his terrible bitterness against you personally 

‘It seems that among the letters taken by Artigas on board of the Inglesit 
there was one addressed by the Buenos Ayres government to Dr. Francia, re- 
questing him to send them recruits, in return for which they would supply hin 
with arms. Most unfortunately, reference is made to you in this letter, as av- 
thorized by the Director Albear, to communicate with the Dictator on this at 
other subjects. He hence infers—and insists upon it—that you have been in- 
triguing against him with the Buenos Ayres government: and how vain—how 
much worse than vain—how perilous, were all remonstrance with him to tle 
contrary, you too well know. 

* What makes the matter altogether hopeless is this: that Artigas has pub- 
lished, with many exaggerations, the letter in question, and is now busy distri- 
buting it among Francia’s people, and the soldiers on the frontiers of Misiones. 
On the strength of this document, Artigas tells the Paraguayans tliat their Dic- 
tator, in league with Buenos Ayres and heretical foreigners, is bargaining to send 
thousands of them out of the country, and to sell them, like so many flocks of 
sheep, for arms ; and that with these, when he gets them, he will shoot or en- 
slave his misguided countrymen. 

** Under these accumulated circumstances, heightened and aggravated by the 
fierce, impatient jealousy of the Dictator, you will see how hazardous, not to say 
reckless and rash an attempt it were on your part, to come here. I send, there- 
fore, express, to prevent your doing so. My hope is, that the courier may meet 
you at Corientes, before you enter this now dangerous and forbidden land. But 
if he should not—if you should, ere this letter reaches you, be already in Para- 
guay—for God's sake return instantly : save yourself, and relieve the anxiety of 
your affectionate brother, Wittiam “i 

I was already within the province of Paraguay when I received this letter 
At the time the courier met me I was at full gallop for Assumption, attended by 
a single servant and a postillion. The road lay through a forest, dark and almost 
impervious ; and as I reined in my horse—read the ominous epistle—looked upon 
the deep solitude and seclusion of the spot—the panting horses—the nearly ex- 
hausted riders—and the anxious and alarmed countenance of the courier—a fit 
of momentary sickness came over me, and my head felt for an instant giddy. I! 
was but for an instant. I recovered immediately, and determined at once, 1 
spite of my brother’s letter—in spite of the affectionate remonstrance of the old 
and faithful courier—to ride on to Assumption, and face the Dictator in his own 
palace. I was so completely conscious of my own innocence of the accusations 
laid to my charge, and I was so indignant at Francia’s conduct, after all I had 


come 





| suffered on his account, in the capture of my vessel, loss of my property, and 


imprisonment of my person at the Baxada, that I became as bold as a lion, and 


felt far more strongly the impossibility of his daring to shoot me, than I even 
remotely feared the chance of his doing so. 

I contrived to reach Assumption at night, and rode as quietly through the town 
as possible, till I came to my own house. I shall not stop to describe the chill 
of horror and alarm which came over my brother when he saw me. He intreat- 
ed, he implored I would instantly leave the place ; but he did so in vain. Hesoon 


| saw, in my cool but determined resolution to meet Francia on the following day, 


a mind so made up as to be absolutely impervious at once to his remonstrances 
and his supplications. We passed a great part of the night in conversation over 
our bottle of wine. I heard of the thousand cruel and arbitrary acts of which 
the Dictator had been guilty, since I had last been in Paraguay. My brother re- 
counted them in animated succession, and in the affectionate though now very 
feeble hope that they might deter me from the risk I was abowt to run, of be- 
coming one of Francia’s victims. My mind, however, was thoroughly, irrevocably, 
made up to meet him. 

Next morning, accordingly, my brother and myself went to the Dictator’s 
palace. On our names being sent in, we were admitted, under an escort of two 
of his body-guard and a serjeant, to his presence. 

He seemed wrapped up in an air and attitude of more than ordinary sternness 
and severity. I stood before him immoveable, and without uttering a word. 

‘* How dare you, Sir,” said he, ‘appear before me, when I gave your brother 
orders to prohibit your coming into the province, at the peril of your life: 
Hereupon the following dialogue, transcribed almost verbatim, ensued between 
the Dictator and myself. 

** Sir,” said I, in reply to his question, “I dare to appear before you, because, 
so far from having done anything reasonably to offend you, I have risked my 
life to serve you ; and I dare to appear before you, because, instead of expecting 
any such despotic and ungrateful appeal, I expected to receive both consolation 
and reward for what I have suffered.” 

Francia. ‘‘ The letter, Sir—the letter! why did you countenance the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres in writing such a letter? what made you presume to 
authorize them to write such things to me ?” ’ 

“I neither did countenance, Sir, nor authorize the Government's writing 4” 
thing to you. If your Excellency will please to recollect that I am a private 
and very humble individual, you will perceive the incongruity of such a charge. 
What would you think, after you had made up your mind upon a subject, written 
to the Government of Buenos Ayres upon it, and told them that the bearer of 
your letter could give them any information they required upon the state of the 
country you ruled, if that Government, upon finding the contents of your despaten 
unsavoury, should take up the bearer of it, and threaten to shoot him, because be 
had ‘countenanced’ and ‘ authorized’ Dr. Francia to write such a letter? 5" 
you dare not shoot me upon such a pretext; and one of the reasons for my 4p- 


If massa | requested me to wait on him at the Government-house, he being at the time | pearing before you to-day, is to show you that [ hold such a threat to be a mere 
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punishment is greater than I can bear.’ 


1839. 


piece of dictatorial bravado. Much as you affect to despise the English, you | 
know very well—were it only by Captain Percy’s interference for my person and | 
property at the Baxada—that they will not allow even Dr. Francia to shoot a | 
British subject, without a fearful foreboding, on his part, of the consequences. | 
| do, Sir, defy you to take my life.” 

Francia. ** You impertinent scoundrel, do you thus dare to speak to me, who 
am perpetual and supreme Dictator of this republic ?” 

«J do, Sir.” replied I, ** not only thus dare to speak to you, but I tell yon 
that, as regards your country, you are a most despotic tyrant, and, as regards me, 
, most treacherous and ungrateful friend.” 

Francia. ** Leave my presence, Sir; and if, twenty-four hours hence, I find 
you in Assumption, yourself shall certainly be hung up in the square, and you 
may not possibly, have even a brother lett to weep your untimely*fate.” 
~ This was such an argumentum ad hominem, and it was followed up by so rade 
a grasp of the guards, as they dragged me forth from the dictatorial presence, 
that | was constrained per force to acquiesce. My poor brother, during the 
<jort interview which I had with the Dictator, had stood behind me, and in the 
most affectionate solicitude, had endeavoured, but in vain, to moderate * the | 
rancour of my tongue ;” this had become “a fire,”’-—it could not “be tamed,” 
_—;t was for the moment ‘an unruly evil,” and was eager to set on fire, not so | 
wuch * the course of nature,” as the course of Francia’s most unnatural sway. 

Forth, then, from the presence of the Dictator was I dragged. I was escort- 
ej to my own house by a couple of his guards; and while J rejoiced in having 
eclared my sentiments, my brother rejoiced in my having escaped from death. 
How the Dictator was moved to a deviation from his usual practice of following 
up his first determination by a literal adherence to the terms of it, I cannot say ; 

certain it is, that my original sentence of death, should I put foot in Para- 

iy, Was now commuted to a sentence of banishment, with twenty-four hours’ 

ice to prepare for it. I delegated all preparation in the matter to my brother ; 

ij inthe meantime! sallied forth to scan the feelings of my former * dear 
friends.” and ‘* most obedient servants,” as toward a ** proscribed” and * banish- | 
ed man 

Every inhabitant of the place—the males, with whom I had been most inti- | 

ite—the females, with whom I had been most gallant—shunned me as a thing 

ziited and contaminated by the Dictator’s displeasure. Every door was shut 
sainst my admission; every eye was turned away from the glance which in 
une attempted to meet it Hospitality, which before had greeted me with open 
wis, turned deadly pale at my appearance ; and friendship, which had of old | 

{ out to me the right hand of cordial! fellowship, shrunk back now from even | 

civility of external salutation. A damp, cold, fearful chill, benumbed the 
fections, and frose up the gemial currents of those hearts in which I hada little | 
vile ago ruled and revelled. I felt like Cain, and was ready to say to my God, | 
‘Behold thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the earth; and from | 
y face shall I be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth ; 


iit shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me.—My 
’ 














One cot—one lowly cot, and its inhabitants, alone did I find unchanged. It | 
stood upon the face of a hill, embosomed in the most lovely and exuberant array | 
{ tropical profusion. Here the lofty cedar, and there the splendid palm, were | 
vaving their foliage to the evening breeze; the sugar-cane plantations were 


bending to the wind, and the Indian corn, tufted with its luxuriant flower, inferior 


ily to that of the horse-chestnut, was nodding in verdant majesty, and promising 
imited abundance to the expectant cultivator of the favoured soil. Birds of 


every variety of plumage, and still more beautiful and mellifluous variety of song, 


vere charming the eye, and filling the air with their notes. ‘The turtle wooed 
smate in melancholy mood ; the green and yellow parrot flew cackling and 
ickling to his fragrant sombre roost, the orange grove ; the little ** pica-flor,”’ 
umming-bird of a thousand different hues and sizes, was taking his last flirt- 
sip of a jessamine or apink. At one corner of the garden of this cot you 
t see him, in form not larger than a bee ; and in another might you behold 
ied from him by the rays of the evening sun, his rich and variegated tinges 
ple, blue and gold. Poised on bis fluttering pinions, he inhaled his fragrant 
.—and in his little sportive dalliance, and buoyant joy, did he pass from 
to flower, depriving them only by his hasty sip, of that which not impo- 
\them, and made him rich indeed. 
\ or cottage—call it which you will—peeped from its elevated recess 
wide-spread glassy surface of the river Paraguay. Winding and 
ug, this magnificent and silver stream, a mile in breadth, was flowing 
is banks and among its woods, so rich, so verdant, and so dark as to 
e thé liquid contrast with them of the river, almost like millennial splendour. 
Gazing | stood, enraptured with the scene. Francia was forgotten ; Carmensita 
sinimy arms: I went not home that night to see my brother. I passed it 
: Carmen at the cottage. At early dawn] tore myself from her, and from 
lowly but lovely cot. Alas! I never crossed the well-known threshold 
Once, again, I stalked forth—* the banished man,’’—the brand of proscription 
zhtening every one from my path; I reached ny own house ; here my kind 
ther and the servants were busied in preparations for my voyage. I must 
ive Assumption at noon: the only alternative, if I remained now, was death 
evitable.—IL did leave it, accordingly. I left it in the Inglesita; and as | 
‘ed down the stream, I got one parting glimpse of Carmen’s cottage ; and by 
raining my eyes, I got a last look of Carmen’s self.—Pale and solitary, there 

e stood. One long, pure, and beautifully white robe was all her attire :— 
simplicity asks, and the climate permits, in Paraguay, no more. It was tied 

und her slender waist by a little purple band, showing a most exquisite bust, 

! a most finished form beneath. Her long black tresses were floating to the 
reeze, hot even caught up by acomb. She waved her small and lovely hand to 
me and my departing bark ; and, as I returned the sad signal of adieu, she rushed 
ito her cot, and vanished from my eyes for ever. 

lt 1s not my intention, in this paper. to pursue my personal memoirs farther 
than as they are connected with Dr. Francia, or tend to illustrate his policy and 
cevelope his character. 

lt is with this same view that the following further occurrences and facts are 

luced. Some of them happened before, some after I Jeft Paraguay; but all 
ot them may be relied on as having occurred, either under my own persenal 
ovservation, or as having come to my knowledge from subsequent communication | 
“ith persons entitled to all credit, whether from their knowledge of facts, or their 
veracity In the relation of them. 

_ General Velasco, to whom I have alluded in a previous paper, as governor of 
Paraguay, when the revolution, by which the Spanish power was overthrown 
- re, occurred, was a man of the most amiable and interesting character. 
Jescended from a very old family in Spain, he had been long governor of Para- 
fuay, under the Viceroys of Buenos Ayres. His»person tall, his air military | 
and erect, he had, nevertheless, in his countenance that which spoke humanity, 
indness, and aflability to be the leading features of his character. His venerable 
torin, aud his grey locks, and the remembrance of his unassuming, humane, and 
€venhanded administration of justice, had conciliated for him at once the respect | 
and the affection of all who knew him.. When he was deposed, accordingly, | 
‘rom the government, and superseded by the Junta composed of Generals 
Yegros, Cavallero, and Dr. Francia, his very enemies respected him so far as to | 
fave him unmolested, and at liberty to live where he would, and move about as 
he pleased. 

; I was introduced to him soon after my first arrival in Paraguay. He was then 
aout sixty-eight years of age. His mode of life was sunple, frugal, and 
altogether unostentatious. 

But yet there was something of the je ne sat quoi of the old Governor about 
am. Every part of his own attire was scupulously clean ; everything in his 
‘umble dwelling had an air of neatness and arrangement, which showed rather 
“iminished means than superseded habits of elegance and taste. The plate off 
Which he dined was beatifully bright ; the small table at which he ate, and which 
never admitted of more than one guest, was covered with a napkin snowy white ; , 
pure and cool water, in a sparkling caraffe, showed that to be his principal | 
be erage; for the wine stood on a small side-table, to be helped only when | 
Called for. An old and favourite butler, the only servant in attendance, stood at 
a distance more respectful, and waited with an attention more reverential, than it 
a possible he could have done during General Velasco’s governorship. All | 
this | saw when occasionally I dined with him, preparatorily to our going to shoot | 
Partridges in the evening. He was a keen sportsman, and an excellent shot. | 
W ith his Spanish barrel, all inlaid with silver, and a clumsy, but very capital | 
— he took his sure and graceful aim, and seldom missed his bird. 
We together, in the cool of the evening, go forth on horseback to our two hours’ 
reefs and sport, in the most lovely country upon which Natnre ever lavished 
Matesigie With our favourite dogs, and our two servants—one to hold our 
oe and another to alleviate our very gentle fatigue by handing us a glass of 

“at was there a great rarity, English porter,—did General Velasco and [ pass 
py m4 afternoon together, and return to his or my house, with our twelve brace 
cone s, . sit afterwards in the open court, and smoke a cigar under the clear 
poe ae the delightful and refreshing fragrance of the evening breeze. One 
fond be pret e only, the simple and patriarchical General had. He was very 
ranad big mine birds, and had a dozen cages stocked with them, and hung all 
yoasain a sitting-room. There he bred them, there he fed them ; and as 
sama ed in upon him of a forenoon, you might see him, in his morning gown, 

Ounced by a number of the little flutterers,—one sipping syrup from one small 





| spoke to me a good deal, and considering I could not, as a heretic, occupy a very 


Often did | the country to Paraguay, she might have reached Assumption in three weeks, 


| hence, crossing the sandy deserts of Peru, herself the only female, escerted 





Che Albion. 


feeder, as if alike impatient and desirous to know when it might return to him. 
General Velasco was supported by the cheerful and voluntary donations of his 
countrymen, the old Spaniards, residing in Assumption. ‘They ministered to his 
every want in a way so delicate, and so honourable to themselves, that it deserves 
to be recorded. 

The butler had been a servant in the general’s family in Spain, and left it, to 
accompany the member of it whom he most respected and loved, when he em- 
barked for South America. ‘This butler had the entire superintendence of all 
General Velasco’s domestic affairs, when he was governor. When he ceased to 
be governor, the general insisted upon his butler’s providing for himself, by getting 
another situation. The butler remonstrated thus—‘t Ah! Sir, is it possible, that 
after having been a favoured servant of your own and your family’s during twenty 
years of your prosperity, you should now turn me off in the bleak day of your 
adversity! What have I done to merit this?” 

As Ruth to Naomi, so Benito (that was the butler’s name) ‘ clave” to his 
master. Most honourable butler; he would not go free. He said—* Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
peopie, and thy God, my God. Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and 
me. 

Benito did go with his master; it was to Benito’s care and kindness that all 
the nice arrangements about his master were to be traced. Benito first spent his 
own little fortune to effect this, telling his master that his friends, the old 
Spaniards, sent him the mongy, without sending their names. Benito, when 
his own money was done, got, /ifera/ly in this anonymous way, from the Spaniards, 
what more was required for his master’s use. Jenito was his master’s servant 
—he was also his ministering angel. 

* They were lovely in their lives. and in their death they were not divided ;” 
for when the cruel and relentless jealousy of the tyrant Francia at length laid its 
Iron gripe upon poor General Velasco, ture him, at the age of seventy-six, from 
his home to a prison, and there suffered him to die of starvation, neglect, and 
filth—Benito, stretched out at his master’s feet, survived him but one day. | 

The bishop of Paraguay was a man almost equally respected and equally un- 
fortunate with General Velasco. I was introduced at the palace to his lordship, 
and had the honour of kissing his hand, on which sparkled a rich diamond ring. 
Dr. Francia told him that it was not customary for Protestants to kneel to their 
prelates ; and that as Paraguay was now a country that tolerated all religions, I 
must be excused from this ceremony. ‘The bishop very graciously acquiesced, 














high place in his opinion, I had much reason not only to be satisfied with the 
distinguished honour of kissing his lordship’s hand, but to be very thankful for 
not having to go down on my knees. ‘This latter ceremony was nothing more 
than every individual, at one time, in Paraguay, went through as he passed the | 
bishop in the street. 

He was a venerable, meek, and mild-looking man, and had belonged to the order 
of Franciscan friars. Francia so beset him with threats and intimidations, and | 
not content with completely undermining his ecclesiastical power, so taunted and | 
insulted, fretted and frightened him, that he drove him te complete mental | 
alienation. He lingered a few years in this melancholy state, and then died in | 
the depths and misery of poverty, wretchedness, and destitution. Not a friend 
was found to close his eyes ; neither could there be obtained for him a separate | 
grave. Dragged on a hurdle to the public place of burial, he was there committed, 
ina large hole, to his mother earth, in common with the naked wretches who 
had died in prison, or been executed by order of the Dictator. 

The celebrated botanist Monsieur Bonpland—that Bonpland who travelled 
with Humboldt during the course of his scientific researches in Mexico,—was 
detained many years a prisoner in Paraguay by Francia. In one of his long, 
stern, unrelenting moods, the Dictator resisted every effort, supplication, and 
influence used to obtain the liberation of Bonpland — ‘This enterprising naturalist, 
having been led up the river Parana, on botanical research, found, in a part of 
the Misiones territory, some fine forests of the yerba, or Paraguay tea tree 
The exportation of this commodity having, under the system of Francia’s non- 
intercourse policy, been prohibited from Paraguay, Bonpland, with the Indians 
residing near the spot, formed an establishment for the purpose of collecting and 
preparing it. 

This of course excited Francia’s jealousy. He equipped a small military 
force, sent it against the establishment of the peaceful but enterprising botanist, 
completely overthrew it, and carried Bonpland himself a prisoner into Paraguay 
The wife and daughter of this gentleman were at the time in Buenos Ayres 
His wife, after exhausting, and exhausting in vain, every eflort there, to obtain 
her husband's liberation, proceeded at length to Europe, to try what could be 
done through the mediation of the French court, for the unhappy prisoner. ‘The 
following letter, transmitted to me from Lima, by my brother, who saw Madame 
Bonpland there, on her return from Europe, gives a short account of the inde- 
fatigable zeal and energy of this amiable and accomplished woman. She is an 
honour to her sex ; she is a most especial honour to the married part of it :—she 
isa noble, a delightful specimen of the enterprize to which, with conjugal love 
as the basis of it, that sex may be stimulated. 


“ Lima, 27th June, 1827 

“My Dear Jouxn—Madame Bonpland arrived here a few days ago, and [| 
have just had along conversation with her. She is bound on the perilous enter- 
prize of joining her husband in Paraguay; and it is impossible not to feel the 
highest interest in her behalf. A year ago Madame Bonpland left Rio de Janeiro 
with her daughter for France, and there applied to the King for a requisition of 
the person of Bonpland, as a French subject, from Francia. The French minis- 
ter proposed addressing him as * Dr. Francia,’ simply, and Madame Bonpland 
was three months engaged in the arduous enterprise of getting the French 
cabinet to style bim—* His Excellency the Dictator of Paraguay.’ It was at 
last conceded to her, on the solemn promise, that the despatch should either be 
delivered by her own hands, or returned to the King: so great was his Majesty’s 
fear that the style of the address might be construed into an acknowledgment of 
the Doctor's government. Madame Bonpland next gota letter from Mr. Canning, 
begging Bonpland’s person of the Dictator; and she then returned to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

‘* Here she was disappointed in her hope of getting to Paraguay by the route 
of Matagroso. She had previously established a correspondence with General 
Sucre, who had offered her his assistance in getting to Paraguay, if necessary, 
by the interior of Peru, and so to the Brazil frontiers, on the river Paraguay, 
whence she could descend it, and reach Assumption. 









Bonpland was liberated, and allowed to leave Paraguay, some years after the 


| date of the preceding letter from Lima, in consequence of a remonstrance ad- 


dressed by the French consul to Francia, from Buenos Ayres, which had, I 
believe, the effect of intimidating the Dictator.* Of the subsequent fortune or 
fate of Bonpland and his wife, I have had no information. 





* It was intimated to him that there were then French ships of war in the river 
Plate, and that they wouldno longer permit the unjust violation either of the liberty or 
the property of French subjects. 

—p— 
POLITICAL DICTATION, 

I never took any great part in the political transactions of the borough of 
which | have been for many years an inhabitant and an elector; to say truth, I 
found I had plenty of occupation in my own business, and therefore left it to 
those who had a greater turn for oratory, and a smaller share of work than my- 
self, to make speeches, and discuss matters of which, as it struck me, they did 
not know a great deal, and which concerned them infinitely less than they 
fancied. 

I had heard from Graves the carpenter, that the abolition of the duty upon 
leather would not make the difference of threepence in a pair of shoes—that 
doing away with the pension-list would not lower our taxes more than at the rate 
of about sixpence a-head, one with another—and that the taking off of the 
whole malt-tax, which must drive Ministers to try some other mode of raising 
the supplies, would not reduce the price of beer a halfpenny in the pet. These 
things induced me to believe that my neighbours, who busied themselves night 


| after night at the Green Dragon in talking and drinking for the good of the na- 


tion, were sadly misspending their time, and needlessly wasting their substance. 
However, | was laughed at, and called a dull silly ass, content to bear the bur- 
den, and chew the thistle, and make no exertion to be what they called free ; 
which, considering I always did what I liked, went where I pleased, returned 
when [ chose, worked when it was agreeable, and was idle when it suited me, I 
did net exactly understand. However, they prevailed, and, without exactly 
knowing what they wanted, they carried their point, and the Reform Bill was 
passed, which, they told me, besides all other advantages, and they were innu- 


| merable, gave them the power of questioning the candidates who came before 


them for their choice, of exacting pledges for their conduct if elected, and of 
giving them directions how to vote, if they returned them as their representa- 
tives. 

I had read enough to comprehend—and as I thought justly—that, although a 
man may be sent to Parliament by any particular constituency, he is not their 
representative alone, but the representative of all the commons of England, 
which makes, as I learned, all the difference between a representative and a dele- 
gate—a delegate goes from any separate body into a large assembly for the pur- 
pose of urging some particular topic, or carrying some particular point ; a dele- 
gate, therefore, is chosen on account of his knowledge of the facts and circum- 
stances relating to the single matter which he is to argue, and has no more 
choice of the course he is to take, except in details, (as most likely in Ais judg- 
ment to advance the interest of those who send him,) than a retained barrister 
has as to the defence of his client if accused, or the advocacy of his cause if he 
be the accuser. 

The representative, on the contrary, is a man in whom you so completely con- 
fide, that not being able in your ow» persons all to sit in Parlament, you send 


| him there to act for the best, relying upon his judgment, his knowledge, and ex- 


perience, to do what is just and right, leaving him most assuredly liable, when 


) he next presents himself to your notice, and to the reward of re-election or the 


reproach of refusal; but that refusal, as I always considered it, was to be 
grounded upon a general failure, or a direct opposition to the political views of 
those who first returned him, or upon some public misconduct which had alien- 
ated the esteem and reliance of his former supporters. 

The doctrine, however, fell to the ground the moment my neighbours obtained 
the elective franchise—a blessing of which | had heard them speak in terms of 


| anticipatory delight for many years, and which they valued so highly that when 


it was conceded to them, more than two thirds of the most zealous criers-out for 
the suffrage, neglected, or rather determined not to register themselves, because 
it was to cost thema shilling each. ‘The ‘ Friends of Freedom,” however, the 
Club to which I most particularly refer, every man of them, paid up, and was 
registered a voter, and never did I see electors more resolute to stand upon their 
rights 

The gentleman to whom, unfortunately for his peace and comfort, they had 
devoted themselves, and who was proposed and seconded by men of their own 
principles, underwent a sort of political catechism on the hustings, which I won- 
dered he endured ; however, I believe, having lost all his property by gambling, 
and being over head and ears in debt, he was anxious to get a seat at any rate ; 
and therefore, with the fear of imprisonment before his eyes, and a perfect con- 
sciousness of having deserved it, in his mind, he agreed to do every thing his 
constituents desired : he declared that he would vote for slave emancipation— 
for the abolition of the malt-tax, and the window-tax, and the house tax, and the 
duties upon wine, and the duties upon tea, and the duties upon hops, and for the 
reduction of the army and navy, the abolition of bishoprics, the dispersion of 
deans and chapters—for the repeal of the union with Ireland, for the reception 
of a Nuncio fromthe Pope, for the annihilation of the House of Lords, for the 
trades’ unions, the political unions, the entire destruction of the pension-list, and 
the abolition of tithes and poor-rates—in short, he went the whole length of de- 
claring it as his opinion that there should in future be no debt, no taxes, no lords, 
no bishops, ** no nothing.” 

[t was quite natural that a man having himself nothing to depend upon 
should come forward on the independent interest. Equally just did it appear 
that an individual, who, if he had not by the agreeableness of his manners and 
the goodness of his person, soothed the thinking part of the world into receiving 
him after all his vices and follies had become notorious, should adopt the charac- 
ter of a patriot, the protector and preserver of our rights and liberties, and the 
vindicator of the poor against the oppression of the rich. Notwithstanding that 
nine of his tradesmen had writs out against him for keeping them out of their 
money for years, which writs were only warded off by the kindness of the high 
sheriff, who, with a purity and independence corresponding with that of his 
hopeful friend the candidate, gave strict orders that nobody should be permitted 
on the hustings who was not previously known to his officers—he. the said pa- 
triotic sheriff, having given peremptory orders to his own officers not to execute 
any writ against the popular candidate until after the day of nomination, after 
which day, it is perhaps needless to add, that the said hopeful candidate did not 


“She sailed from Rio de Janeiro for Valparaiso, and arrived there lately. | show his good-looking, impudent countenance in the town. 


She there got letters again, from the Chile government, in favour of her husband, 
for Francia. She now waits here for General La Mar, (the President of Peru) 
to get letters to the same effect from him. She will proceed hence back to Arica, 
and so to La Paz. At this place she expects either to hear from Francia, or to 
get a military escort from General Sucre, with which to proceed straight across 
the country to Paraguay. 

“The undertaking is as singular and arduous as can well be imagined ; and 
you cannot conceive a more interesting woman for the undertaking than Madame 
Bonpland. She is of the age and figure and elegance of Lady P 
face is not so handsome, but full of soul and intelligence; and she is not only 
accomplished and fascinating in her manners, but has a really intelligent and 
well-cultivated mind. 

“She left her daughter at Paris, and has no companion for her proposed un- 
dertaking. Our old school-fellow, Captain Tait, of H.M.S. Volage has agreed | 
to give her a passage to Arica. 

“Tam only afraid, alas' that the savage nature, and phlegmatic cold-blooded | 
feelings of Francia, are totally incapable of relenting, even at the sight of female 
heroism in distresa, like that of Madame Bonpland. Yours, &e. 

(Signed) Wittiam ————. 

A single glance at the map, most gracious reader (and if a man, in admiratio 
of Madame Bonpland’s devotion—if a woman, as a tribute of respect for what 
she could undertake—of sympathy for what she must have suffered, you should 
bestow this glance,) a single glanee at the map will show the nature and extent | 
of her voyages and travels, for the one object of procuring her husband’s libera- | 
tion from captivity. 

First, she sailed from the rivet Plate to France ; thence to England ; and 
across the Atlantic again. from England to Rio de Janeiro ; from hence you will 
see, that had she been permitted to follow up her original intention of crossing 





’ 





the distance between it and Riode Janeiro, by the land route, being not more 
than eight hundred miles. This, however, she could not do, and so sailed from 
Rio round the cold and boisterous region of Cape Horn, to Valparaiso. At Val- 
paraiso she embarked for Lima, and sailed back from Lima to Arica. From 


through a savage country by rough soldiers, she made her way to the river Para- 
guay, above Assumption, and then embarking in a canoe, was paddled by Indians 
down the stream, till she came to Francia’s capital. Before she could reach 
this place, she must have sailed and travelled from the time of her first leaving 
Buenos Ayres, 21,500 miles. 

She did reach Paraguay—had an interview with the Dictator—prostrate at his 
feet she laid her credentials before him: she entreated, wept, implored—* Oh, 
Sir, restore to me my husband!” Vain were her tears, and useless were her 





pe — from another. ‘They flew about his ears, hovered round bis mouth, | 
* piiches 

we , 

of a When tired, he shook his hands in the gentlest possible way in the midst 
» Het, and instantly the rich and gaudy little tribe dispersed, each to its re- 


Spective ¢ . ‘ . 
mcilve cage. Scarcely had it been there, however, for a moment, when it 


Polsed itself on its Wings within its pretty tenement, and looked towards its kind | scanty subsistence by the establishment of a school. 


upon his shoulder, with all the endearment of perfect confidence and | the howling wind. 


supplications. As well might they have been addressed to the flinty rock, or 
Francia’s heart was harder than the adamant—more chilling 

than the blast. Not only did he refuse to liberate Bonpland, but even to permit 
his wife to sce him. Back she measured her desolate and solitary steps to Chile ; 
| and there in widowed sadness—her husband still alive—she set herself to earn a 





Absent or present, a patriot is a patriot, and Mr. Sittingbourn, the friend of the 
| people, was elected; the Green Dragon Club procured plenty of assistance in 
| his behalf, and many were the heads which were broken during the affray. 
never saw such a sight: however, the purity and freedom of election of which 
| I had heard, were now to be exhibited to such as were still sceptical of their 
| merits and advantages; and I must say, what with the returning officer on the 

hustings, and the popular candidate in the neighbourhood, I never saw a more 
| gratifying illustration of a favourite doctrine. In one instance I saw a free and 


y. Her | independent elector thrust his umbrella down the throat of a time-serving par- 


son and a pension-loving ‘Tory, and open it when it was half way down; but it 
| was for the good of the country, and I must say I enjoyed it at the time. 


| Well, Sir, we elected Mr. Sittingbourn; and the moment the return was 


signed, out he came, the most perfect dandy I ever saw ; a smart hat on one side, 
jetty black ringlets, sharp-cut features, and good eyes, a coloured silk handker- 


| chief round his neck, and a carnation in his button-hole completed his attractions. 


To hear him talk, you would have fancied him as rich as Rothschild. He made 
a speech of a couple of hours, and then was chaired round the town, all the wo- 


; men, married and unmarried, waving their handkerchiefs, and blessing his hand- 


some face, just because they had heard of his pranks and thought he must be 
something very wonderful in some way or another. 

Never mind, we had him,—he was our own,—the champion of our rights and 
the perpetual president of the Green Dragon Club There he supped the night 
of his return, laid half the members under the table, and smoked the other half 
dry before twelve o’clock ;—there never was such complaisance and conde- 
scension. ‘Toast succeeded toast,—cheer followed cheer,—denunciations of 
corruption,—declarations of patriotism,—songs, catehes, glees, shrieks, and 
yells concluded the festival ;—and, when the morning eame, Mr. Sittingbourn 
took his departure for London—the idol of his constituents and the deliverer of 
his country. 

The Session of Parliament was half spent when we returned this prodigy of 
patriotism, and in two or three days after he quitted us it was resolved at the 
Green Dragon Club that it was the undoubted right of the constituents of a 
man so chosen and so returned to give him directions how to vote, in accordance 
to his own declaration of readiness to do so upon all occasions. I ventured to 
mention to Graves the carpenter, and Locke the milkman, two of the least vio- 
lent of the political party, my preconceived notions of the difference between the 
character of a delegate and a representative, which I have already noticed. 
They laughed at me,—ridiculed me,—and I believe called me a fool ;—as if he 
were not bound to do what we told him. ‘‘ What do we send him there for?” 
This question I answered as wéil as I could, by saying, to protect the interests 
of the country generally, and 1 admit to look after the local and peculiar interests 
of the place he represents; ‘ but,” said I, “ you have no right to shackle and 
fetter Mr. Sittingsourn as to each individual and particular vote that he is to 
give.” ‘ Haven’t we?” said they ; we will soon ascertain whether we have or 
not. The case has been settled,—the question decided ;—we'll see.” 

Finding them so determined, I said no more. but left them-to their own inven- 
tions ; and sure enough, no sooner had Mr. Sittingbourn indulged himself in a 
speech, which was tolerably well received by the House, then seven or eight of 
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the leaders of the Green Dragon Club started for London in order to interrogate 
him as to his conduct and sentiments,—not as a deputation,—not in a body,— 
but each, as they say tubs should stand, ‘‘on his own bottom.”’ A dozen griev- 
ances had arisen out of his twenty minutes’ oration; and every individual, di- 
rectly or indirectly affected, set off, without concert oF premeditation, In order 
to bring their free and independent member to account. 

The first man who reached his lodgings—house he had none—was an old 
friend of mine, Mist, a Wesleyan Methodist. He sent in his name, and was 
immediately admitted to an audience, in which Sittingbourn received him en- 
veloped in a most magnificent shawl rohe de chambre, the room redolent with the 
fumes of tobacco, and the breakfast equipage on the table. 

Sir,” said Mist, ‘I ought to apologize for breaking in upon you at what I 
dare say you consider an early hour of the morning, but I could not help it J 
was prompted to it—moved to it, as I may say—by reading your speech of Pues- 
day night. Why. Sir, you are going to vote for the appropriation of the funds 
of the Protestant Church for the education of Roman Catholics!” 

*“*Ves,” said Sittingbourn; ‘ yes. 
haps—those with whom | act think that course advisable, and I—” 

“ Advisable !”? interrupted Mist: * Sir, it js destructive ;—it is the beginning 
of all evil—the very germ of ruin!” 

“ Dear me, Sir,” said Sittingbourn ; “I am very sorry to see you so animated. 
I really—I hope you perceive that the plan strikes only at the Established 
Church ; that the dissenters from that Church ought to concur, as [ think, in 
the arrangement.” 

“Concur!” said Mist. “If you, Sir, will take the trouble to read the ad- 
monitory letter of the exemplary founder of our sect, John Wesley, on the sub- 
ject of Roman Catholic tyranny and oppression you will find yourself most 
wonderfully in error. For myself, Sir, [ think it not only fair to you, but essen- 
tially due to the respectable class of religionists, of whum | have the honour to 
be one, to state that you must give no such vote as that.” 

“Sir,” said Sittingbourn, * I am pledged to my party.’ 

“T know nothing of party, Sir,” said Mist—I am no party man; but you 
will be pleased to regulate your conduct by the feelings and instructions of your 
constituents ; and I, for one, protest against the admission of a principle likely 
to overrun the country with Papists, and bring us to as bad a state as that to 
which our wretched ancestors were reduced in the days of bloody Mary, or the 
more recent misrule of Charles the First.’ 

“At this moment the servant announced Mr. Cross, another constituent. 
“ Have you any objection,” said Sittingbourn, **to Mr. Cross’s coming in, Mr. 
Mist?” 

“None in the world, Sir,”’ said Mist 
mosities.”’ 

In comes Mr. Cross, starts rather at seeing Mist, bows to his representa- 
uve 

“ Well, Mr. Cross,” said Sittingbourn, **what are your commands ! 
allin the same boat; you may speak before our friend Mr. Mist.” 

Well, Sir,” said Cross, “1am sure if you have no objection J can have 
none ; but I have come up upon an unpleasant business, in regard to your speech 
of Tuesday.” 

‘** Ah, there it is,” sighed Mist 

“T dare say we two sha’n’t agree as to particulars,” 











‘*T praise my Maker I have no ani- 





We are 


said Cross; * but for my 


part, Mr. Sittingbourn, if you support that appropriation clause in the Irish ‘Tithe 


Bill, | have done with vou 
‘How so?” said Sittingbourn. ‘ Why, Mr. Cross, you are, I believe, a Ro- 
manist. You, surely, can have none of the fears and apprehensions which my 


friend Mr. Mist entertains as to the overweening influence of your religion In | 


this Protestant country.” 

“ Fear, Sir!” “no—there is no great fear of that, while we have 
such men in Parliament as yourself 
so readily accede to a proposition for benefiting Catholics in Ireland, and make 
no exertion to secure us similar advantages in England We are all on equal 
ground now, Sir—we are emancipate 1; that is to say, we have our common 
rights, and I am just as eligible to sit in Parliament as you, Sir. Why. then, 1s 

Why are heretic bishoprics to be re- 
Why is a surplus church revenue there 
England 
it is your duty to advocate our cause as 


said Cross ; 


Ireland to be favoured at our expense 
duced in Ireland, and not in England?! 
to be applied to the education of children of the holy church, and in 
nothing of the sort is done! J say, Sir, 
well as that of the Irish Catholics; and you must, if you expect anv support 
from me, either vote against that clause, or originate some motion to extend the 
same advantages to England.” 

‘*'Time alone is wanting,” ‘*Rome was not builtin a day, 
nor can her church be established im an hour; every thing must be done by de- 
grees.” 

“Oh, then,” exclaimed Mist, “it is graduaily to be effected.” 

* T did not say that,” said Sittingbourn 

** Don’t you mean it, Sir!” 

“Why, really °—— 

“This will 


” 


said Sittingbourn 


exclaimed Cross. 
not do,” said Cross; ‘*I must have a specific answer betore | 
go. 
** Mr. Clerk, Sir,” said the servant, announcing another voter. And in Mr 
Clerk walked. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Clerk, “I was not aware that you had company. Mr. Mist, 
how d’ye do? Mr. Cross, your servant. I won't detain you five minutes ;— 
can I speak to you alone!” 

““T dare say,”’ said Sittingbourn, “‘ you may speak before our friends.” 

* Well, Sir,” said Clerk, ‘I shall be very short. I hear you 
speech in favour of a general registration of wills in London. 
Sir?” 

“Why, I certainly did support that measure,” 
represented to me as an advisable thing, and” 

** Advisable, is it! ’’ said Clerk 


said Sittingbourn. “It was 





tioners? Sir, it is nonsense—madness—folly.” 

“It did not strike me to be so,” said Sittingbourn ; “I must be the best 
judge of what I have myself examined and inquired into | 
a vast deal of difficulty and intricacy in the present system, and no small pro- 
portion of chicanery and extortion, and I really cannot submit to 

** Submit, Sir,” said Cler&, ‘* what do you mean by submitting! I sent you 
to Parliament to represent me—I tell you that the new Registration Bill is a 
most shameful bill, and will rob me of four hundred and eighty pounds per an- 
num; what have you, Sir, to set against that! J insist upon it you do not vote 
for that bill.” 

“ But I have pledged myself in a speech,” said Sittingbourn. 

“ Then, Sir, I wish you would not speak so much, said Clerk, ‘like the par- 
rot, you might perhaps think the more ; or, like our last excellent representative, 
who never spoke at all, think as much as he did. You must not vote for it, Sir, 
that’s all—”’ 

** Lieutenant Dobbins, Sir,” said the servant, announcing a thin, meagre man, 
buttoned up to the chin in a blue surtout—shirt invisible. 

“ Mr. Dobbins, your servant,” said Sittingbourn. 

* Yours, Sir,’’ said the Lieutenant 
haps we are here on the same errand.”’ 

‘“* These gentlemen,” said the member, “are come to complain of me.” 

“Then, Sir,” said the Lieutenant, “we are all agreed: and as we are all of 
the same party, and the same club, ] have no scruple in speaking out at once, 
for ] am in a hurry ; we military men are punctual, and I have another appoint- 
ment; in fact, Mr. Sittingbourn, I perceive that you voted for the reduction of 
the army.” 

“T did, Sir,” said Sittingbourn, ‘and conscientiously too; I think our mili- 
tary force is too considerable for the peaceable times in which we live.” 

** That’s all very fine, Mr. Sittingbourn,”’ said the Lieutenant, * and no man 
in the kingdom is more anxious for reduction in the public expenditure than my- 
self; but of all the things to touch, the army, Sir, is the last. I have been for 
many years on half-pay—I have no chance of getting upon full-pay if the least 
reduction takes place—if things remain as they are, it is possible; but the idea 
of blighting the prospects of a man who so strenuously supported you—” 





** Ah! some friends and neighbours ; per- 


I think —and what is more important per- 


Why, Sir, let me ask you, why should you | 


have made a | 
Is that the case, 


* What, Sir, to deprive hundreds of honest | 
professional men of their livelihood, to gorge the already bloated London practi- | 


There appears to be | 4 @ . 
| Ihe wild animals of this country have been chased, by the progress of the | hardly to be distinguished in the clearest weather. 


**T cannot see why I should be ashamed of acting conscientiously,” said Sit- 
tingbourn. 

Didn't you pledge yourself to vote against it?” m 

“T did,” said Sittingbourn ; “but I was convinced by argument.” 

“ Argument,” said Cowl; “ fiddlededee for argument ; [didn’t give you my 
vote, Sir, to be argued out of your promise.” ; un 

“‘T saw no injury done to the people by the tax,” said Sittingbourn ; 
saw—” 

Saw,” said Cowl, “I don’t care what you saw. Who cares for the people? 
I have heard you say it would not have made a penny a pot difference in beer to 
the peuple, as you call them, but it would have made more than five or six shil- 
lings in the bushel to me; and who are the people, I should like to know, if it 
is not the maltsters ?” 

| think, Mr. Cowl,” said a very respectable old gentleman who had entered 
the apartment unobserved by the orator, and had heard the greater part of his 


as the noise they make in barking or rustling among the bushes, is sure to startle 
the animal ere the hunter can approach within gunshot. 
at the farm-house, and took nothing with me but my gun. 


I left mine, therefore, 


The mountain which I proposed to ascend was an irregular mass of hills 


. / heaped 
upon hills, till the highest summit towered considerably above all the ro 
|eminences in the great chain within the sweep of the horizon. The whole 


«J | mountain was thickly wooded, except the rocky peak at the summit, or the 
shelving sides of a deep ravine here and there, down which the mountain-showers 


poured at times torrents of water, with a violence that swept along rocks in 
their current, and tore away the trees by the roots. There were also a few 
small open spaces among the woods on the svuthern slope of the mountain, a 
little distance up, where the farmers turned their cattle to pasture, and a rude 
pathway had been cut through the forest, leading to these places. Above, al} 
was a dense wilJernéss, although a track, hardly discernible, had been pursued 
by occasional visiters to the summit, which afforded a wide prospect over the 


speech ; “I think, Sir, the people—that is to say—the people most to be con- | surrounding country 


sulted in a mercantile couuty, are the large proprietors of canal shares.” 
“ Mr. Lock,” said Sittingbourn, “are you here too—and to complain?” 
‘Indeed I am, Sir,” said Lock ; votl 
majority for the Rattledumslap Rail-road; the success of which will just rob 
me of four thousand six hundred a year—supersedes the whole line of the ‘Tow- 
twaddle Canal, of which I hold at this moment two-thirds of the shares.” 
“That is nothing to me, Mr. Lock,” exclaimed a gruff voice from the ante- 
room—for the electors crowded in so fast that Sittingbourn’s servant had neither 
power to check, nor time to announce them—** Nothing, Sir—nothing.” 
*\ How so, Mr. Jarvis!” said Lock, evidently displeased on being interrupted. 
“ Why, Sir,” said the new complainant, * you are a rich man—lI am a poor 
one—your kinal did us a precious sight of harm of itself, and that ought never 
to have been suffered ; but, as you say, the rail-road, which will take passengers 
as well as luggage, will be the ruinon me. Yes, Mr. Sittingbourn, if that Rat- 


} 


The sun was up, but not in sight, as I set forth; he yet lay hidden on the 
eastern side of the mountain, which rose before my sight, a mass of darkening 


> - y . } . stly shleve oe : sles we 
‘here, Sir—here is your name voting ina shadow, its sharp bold outline distinctly relieved against the clear bright sky be. 


yond. Not a cloud hung in the heavens, save a few masses of thin vapour 
which arose from the low grounds in the warm morning air, and were slowly 
rolling in white fleecy folds up the dark mountain-sides. As the sun attained a 
higher elevation, these white clouds gathered on the mountain-top, and presently 
began to glow with the golden brilliancy of the bright orb that hung just below 
the edge of the mountain. ‘The next moment the sun burst forth, the dark 


| shadows of the forest fled away, the mountain-sides shone out in their freshest 


| made for the pathway which led up to the pastures. 


green, and the golden crown of clouds at the summit vanished into thin air. 
Crossing the fields in the neighbourhood of the village, just as the rising sun 

threw his rays upon the western slopes, I struck at once into the forest, and 

Tt was a rough and narrow 


. ar here > “kets » » ‘ q , nse can y } x - 
tledumslap Biil is passed, no vote of mine do you ever have again ; I ‘a horsed | track, where the thickets on either hand, and the dense canopy of boughs above, 


that road now nigh upon thirty years—I bore up against the hina!—but for the 
rail-road—” 
“T give you my word,” said Sittingbourn, ** ] was not aware that the rail- 


| the steepness of a direct ascent, and the obstacles presented by the deep gullies 


made a dim twilight at noon-day. The path wound to the right and left to avoid 


or projecting ledges of granite rock. ‘The solitude of this lene wilderness is 


road would interfere with your interests ; or, to tell you the truth, that it would | overpowering , there is no sight nor sound save that of stern rude nature. No 


come near your line. It struck me as a great national work worthy of sapport.” 
** National work !" said Lock—* It is mighty agreeable to hear you putting 
what you call a national work in competition with my ‘Towtwaddle Canal.” 
“Yes, or the Eclipse, Wonder, and Rocket, all of which call me master,” 
| said Jarvis. 
© 1,” said Mist, “take higher grounds of objection to Mr. Sittingbourn.”’ 
| ‘And I,” said Cross, “higher still—the oppression of a vast body of Eng- 
lishmen.” 
| The danger.” cried Mist, ‘of a large connexion of exemplary Christians.” 
| (hristians,’’ said a Scote! 





‘ . arl 
Christianity—Muster Sittingbourn, Sir, ye hae done it noo as far as I’m con- | Of rocks 


cerned 


You voted for the auld Speaker instead of the new one, and yet the 
old one wasa ‘Tory and the new one is a Whag.” 

* | admit it,” said Sittingbourn; ** but I did so conscientiously, not only be- 
cause I believed the late Speaker the fittest mam for the Chair, but because [ had 
voted for him in the last Parliament, at the express desire of the party who now 
opposed him.” 

That’s a’ is it,’ said the Scotch gentleman. 
hovever, I care little for it one way or ither; the present Speaker ocht to hae 
| been supported by you to whom [| gi’d my vote, for he is a Scot, and, as my 

gude wife tells me, a cousin of her ain.” 
Pd Sir,”’ 


said Cowl, opening his 
put to you.” 
* Sir,” said Sittingbourn, ‘ I cannot allow any questions to be put here ; this 


‘God help your innocence ; | Mountain. 


ponderous jaws, * I have just sx questions to 


| and shuffle a yard or two off at your approach. 


human being crosses your path ; no human habitation strikes your eye ; no voice 
breaks upon the ear. ‘lhe squirrel jumps from bough to bough over your head, 
and looks down upon you in wonder. ‘The owl from his hollow trunk hoots out 
a strange note of surprize, that the intrusion of man should here molest his 
ancient solitary reign. ‘The woodcock and the grouse flutter their noisy wings 
The fox steals aside and peeps 


at you from the thick bushes close at hand. The note of a solitary thrush or 


| pine warbler may now and then be heard, breaking with slow and solemn accents 


the deep silence of the dark recesses, or the murmur of a mountain-stream may 


gentleman in a very seedy coat, “dinna talk of | break upon the ear at intervals as it dashes its broken current down a steep bed 


The howl of a wolf at times startles you from afar off, or the 
growling of a bear from some invisible spot, or the scream of a bald eagle over 
your head. 

I will not trouble the reader with my various ‘‘ chances” of the day, although 
some of them might be worthy of recital, but proceed to detail the most remarkable 
of my adventures. 

Much of the day still remained, and [ turned to prosecute my ascent of the 
Ite-crossing the ravine, I struck into my former course, and making 
toward the summit, found the acclivity to grow much steeper and rougher. The 
forest of tall oaks, beeches, and maples, which covered the skirts and middle 


| region of the mountain, now disappeared, and nothing was to be seen but sharp 


and projecting crags clad in a thick growth of low birches, pines, and firs. 
Through this almost impervious mass of vegetation | forced a passage from one 
rocky point to another, with the precaution used by a mariner coasting from 


is neither the House of Commons nor the hustings: and as I have other things | headland to headland, looking backward and forward from the several points to 


to do besides listening to the separate grievances of a whole constituency, I shall 
wish you a very good morning, leaving my breakfast-parlour entirely at your ser- 
vice to discuss your own business, which is none of mine; and I only beg leave 
to tell you, that whatever your opinion of the relative obligations of a represen- 
tative to his constituents may be, I, for one, conscious of doing my duty to you 
and to my country, to the best of my ability, will neither hold the office of a 
nor endure the character of a delegate. I wish you alla very good morn- 
the ‘Town Hall T shall t 


siave, 
ing, and when next we meet in 


have tosay.”’ 


» happy to hear what you 
‘Then making his bow, the patriotic member left his liberal con- 


| stituents. who, after finishing the remnant of their representative’s breakfast— 


regulate my course. No beasts or birds met my view at this lofty elevation ; 
the trees dwindled to mere shrubs as I ascended ; the surface became more and 
more hare; presently the rocky ground exhibited nothing in the shape of vegeta- 
tion except tufts of rank grass and patches of moss. After a toilsome journey, 
I at length reached the summit of the mountain, and seated inyself on the top 
of a block of bleak grey granite, which, at twenty miles distance, appears a 
sharp peak, shooting up into the clouds, but on the spot is found to be a smooth 
and gently rounded eminence, affording an almost level space an acre in extent 

The prospect which burst upon me from this point was magnificent. 
one of the brightest days of the 


It was 


bright season, and the air was of that trans- 


| leaving, I believe, the spoons and tea-pot—retired in the highest degree of anger | parent clearness which shows every distinctness of shape and shadowy varia- 
} } | - 


| 


| at the declaration of the * pride and glory” of their borough, and at the expo- 


tion of colour in the most comprehensive landscape ‘The huge mountain under 


| sure which their own complaints had made of the true character of election | me, with its swelling hills, deep valleys, and shaggy piles of forest, over which 


| patriotism, and the real objects of Ponvrican Dicravion,. 
' ~~ 
| AN ADVENTURE ON THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, 


No traveller who has ever been in Vermont can have forgotten the Greer 


| Mountains, a long chain of highlands that stretch from north to south through 


| the whole length of the State, and send 


Connecticut and Lake Champlain. Here and there, along the undulations of 


down from their verdant sides ten 
} thousand perennial streams to water the pleasant !and and feed the Upper | forest: 


| the oblique sunlight played, gilding 


some parts into bright green, and casting 
others into profound shadow—tirst arrested my view. ‘The little hamlet, with 
the fields around it, from which I had taken my departure that morning, was dis- 
tinctly visible at the foot, a patch of shining green on the dark surface of the 
mountain skirts. Beyond, the country was scored by deep valleys, and chec- 
quered with bright spots of cultivation at intervals. ‘The streams wound their 
meandering courses in lines like threads of silver among the black masses of 
while far in the west, the bright surface of Lake Champlain was visible, 
stretching from north to south as far as the eye could reach. On the verge of 


the ridges, may be remarked an eminence more abrupt and lofty than the rest, | the horizon, beyond the lake, arose the undulating ridge of the Shawangunk, 


| shooting up a sharp peak of grey granite above the woody and rounded summits 
of his neighbours: but the general aspect of the whole range is that of an im- 
mense pile of forest, where every point, and slope, and crag 
clad inathick mantle of vegetation. Up and down, among these mountains, 
the eye may light upon spots, few and far between, that indicate the presence of 


|} man; in the southern parts, a snug little village, whose bright white houses and 


arrayed in a soft tint of misty blue. 
Deeply impressed with the grandeur of this scene, I sat for some time in con- 


g, and precipice is | templation, till the declining sun warned me that it was time to make my way 


homeward. As | passed down the rocky summit, I was struck with the appear- 
ance of a thin white cloud, which at that instant began to gather in the air, just 


on a level with the upper region of the mountain. While looking upon it, I per- 


church spire peep out from the bosom of the dark forest, like an oasis in the | ceived that it was rapidly expanding its folds, that it was growing denser and of 


desert, or a good deed in a naughty world: towards the northern extremity of 
the State, the traveller may encounter the lonely log-hut of the settler, with a 
| field of Indian corn and a dozen acres of blackened stumps ; where half a score 
of tlaxen-headed urchins seem to have fallen from the clouds into the heart of 


an alinost impenetrable wilderness 


a darker hue, and was floating directly towards me. I hastened downward, but 
by the ume I reached the woody region, the cloud overtook me, and the whole 
top of the mountain was enveloped in a thick mist. In two minutes I was com- 
pletely lost ; nothing could be seen ten yards distant, and all I could do was to 
grope my wav among the thickets where the track by which I had ascended was 
I very soon strayed from the 


| settlements and the enterprize of the hunters, from their old haunts on the banks | track,.and got into another direction by following an opening in the woods, which 


| of the rivers, and among the lowland glades, and have taken refuge in the Green 


| Mountains, where a safe asylum is afforded them in the dark solitudes of the | d 


forest. Here, in spots never yet trodden by man, still linger the black bear, the 
cougar, the wolf, and the deer. From these secure coverts issue shoals of foxes, 
that carry havoc into the farmer’s barn-yard, murder his young lambs, and 
scaimper off with his geese and turkeys. The bears and the cougars are less 
numerous ; but the wolves are so formidable, as to have come under the ban of 
the legislature, and a bounty has been set upon the heads of all and singular 
among them ; but wolves, it seems, may be so incorrigible as to set light even by 
a governor's proclamation. 

It was but a few years ago that I was spending the fine season in a country 
ramble, and found myself ata small village on the western side of these moun- 
tains. ‘The extreme wildness of the scenery in this quarter had a peculiar charm 


contemplation of these pictures of stern savage nature in all its rude and primeval 
freshness. I loved to gaze on those gigantic heaps of forest, rising pile above 
pile, immense ramparts of luxuriant green: and to mark the gigantic sh 
that played over their sides when the declining sun cast his slant beams along 
them through the clear evening air. I was fond of strolling among the lone 
woody glens, those dim, untrodden solitudes, where silence reigned undisturbed, 
save by the gushing of a fountain, the note of an unseen bird, or the whispering 
among the leaves, of airy tongues that seemed to syllable strange accents. ‘The 
novelty and freshness of the sensations thus created in the mind of one who 
had been for months immured within the straitened precincts of the capital of 
New England, looking out of a narrow window upon paving stones and piles 
of brick, may be easily imagined. I became unwilling to leave this grand 
scenery ; and whena little satiated with the first impressions, thought of amusing 
myself by hunting. 

Though I fancy I should hardly make my title good to a sporting character, as 





~“ Sir,” said Sittingbourn, “I was speaking on a great national question—I 

spoke in generals—” | 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Dobbins, “ and forgot the lieutenants ; but that won't do.” | 

** All 1 know is,” said Sittingbourn, “that amongst the most vehement advo- | 

cates for reduction—amongst the most ardent denouncers of extravagant expen- | 
diture—you were the foremost, and I—” 


“That's all very right, Sir,” said Dobbins; I feel that I am an oppressed | short, I thought myself a match for any game that a man might chance upon of 


man—lI have had beardless boys put over my head—the system is a corrupt one 
and base one—but reduction, Sir—]—” 

“Mr. Cowl, Sir,” said the servant, ushering in a portly person, known to be 
the most opulent maltster in the borough. Without deigning to recognize the 
other visitors of the Honourable Member, he began at once to disburden him- 
self of Ais peculiar grievance. 


“So, Sir,” said he, ‘you voted against the repeal of the malt-tax—that’s a 
pretty go—how came that about?” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Sittingbourn, “as you ask me so plainly, I will answer as 
candidly. I went determined to oppose the tax and support the repeal; but 
after hearing Sir Robert Peel's explanation, I confess I could not, in justice and 
honour, do otherwise than vote for its continuation.” , 

“That's a pretty go,” said Cowl; “ you are a nice man to send to the House 
of Commons, with your Peel and your repeal; all I can say is, that you ought 
to Le ashamed of yourself, Sir, and | am worth fifty thousand pounds, and neither 
afraid nor ashamed to tell you so.” 


people regard it on this side of the Atlantic, inasmuch as I never risked my neck 
on horseback after a fox or a hare, yet I could boast I had slain my thousands. 
The environs of Boston could bear witness ; Lynn beach, where I had bagged 
peeps by basketsfull; Nantasket, where the ducks and plover had fallen in 
battalions under my fowling-piece ; Roxbury and Dedham woods too, that had 
seen grey squirrels rain from the tree-tops on the days that I was abroad ; in 


a summer day, and I resolved upon making a hunting excursion up the mountain 
at the foot of which the village was situated. There were plenty of deer in 
these parts, and a deer I had never shot. ‘TJ will shoot a deer at least,” said I, 
‘and if a bear should cross my path, woe be to him ;—the skin I will carry home 
to Boston. As to wolves—the bounty will certainly pay for all the ammunition 
I shall expend.” So, without more ado, I borrowed a gun of my host, and set 
off up the mountain one fine morn. “ Many a man,” says Sancho Panza, “ goes 
out for wool and comes home shorn.” Whether I belong to this number, it 
would not be proper to inform the reader at present. 


Hunting deer in the American woods is an occupation very unlike the same 
pursuit in Great Britain. It is by no means a chase,—no galloping on horseback 
over twenty miles of open country. Onthe contrary, the hunter must wind his 
way slowly and stealthily through the dark woods without being able to send his 


| mountain. 


for me, and I lingered several days about the spot, feasting myself with the | 


adows ; be, not where I eat, but where I am eaten. 


| 








| 


glance half a stone’s-throw before him, among the gigantic trunks and tangled | re 


[ imagined to be the pathway, but soon found was the bed of a torrent leading 
lown to a precipitous chasm. I endeavoured to retrace my steps, but the fog 
growing thicker and thicker, I only got the more bewildered, and was soon abso- 
lutely at a loss to conjecture whether I was on the eastern or western side of 
the mountain. I climbed up every projecting crag that came in my way, in hopes 
to be able to espy some familiar land-mark that might set me aright in my wan- 
dering, but in vain; the density of the fog baffled all my attempts to discover to 
which side of the mountain I had strayed. 

My situation now was quite unpromising, and T soon began to indulge in some 
very dismal apprehensions. Evening was fast approaching, and I was perfectly 
aware that unless I discovered the path speedily, I must pass the night upon the 
I was rather thinly clad, and a night on the mountain-top is by no 
means sultry ; it was sufficiently cool already, and I felt an extraordinary appe- 
tite for supper, which the keen air of this elevated region was calculated rather 
to angment than to allay. ‘ But.” thought I, as I cast a look on the forlorn 
scene around me, * for aught I can perceive, if I go to supper to-night, it will 
Should I fall asleep here, I may ex- 
pect to wake up and find a bear nibbling at my toes.” Still, I resolved to push 
onward, hoping that the cloud would pass away ; but I was disappointed ; the 
mist lay thick upon the mountain. I wandered hither and thither among the 
woods, and was sure of nothing except that I was proceeding downwards. 

It was now dusk, the shades of evening were fast gathering over me, and I 
saw that all hope of returning must be abandoned. I began to look out, there- 
fore, for some convenient place where I might pass the night. I thought, at first, 
of ascending a tree in order to be safe from the wild animals ; but the cold wind 
which then began to blow, admunished me to choose a spot more comfortable. 
Ere long, I discovered a narrow rocky gully, clear of trees, and sufficiently deep 
to shelter me from the wind; the rocks were covered with a thick green moss 
which abounds in every part of these mountains ; heaps of dead leaves lay col- 
lected amorg them, and here I determined to light a fire and make preparations 
for passing the night. 

By the help of my gun, I succeeded in setting fire to a pile of dry leaves and 
pine-boughs; and abroad glare of flame soon arose through the misty air that 
promised to secure me against the intrusion of the wild animals. It was not 
yet dark ; the sun had gone down, the twilight had disappeared ; but the moon 
was above the horizon, somewhat low in the west, and giving sufficient light 
through the mantle of vapour that shrouded the mountain, to throw a dim and 
uncertain radiance upon a portion of the scene around me. As the night-breeze 
freshened, the mist appeared to thin away, and I was struck with the beautiful 
appearance of the halo which the subtile vapour spread around the lunar orb, a 
bright circle of rainbow colours hanging in the broad heaven. Gradually this 
phenomenon melted away; the moon went down, the sky was dark, and the 
deep gloom of the black forest was relieved only by the red flickering flames of 
my own blazing pile. 

In spite of the fatigues I had undergone through the day, it was a long time 
before I felt an inclination to sleep. Not that I imagined myself in any great 
danger; my blazing fire and loaded gun were sufficient security against the 
beasts ;—but night and solitude, and the wilderness were overpowering. The 
glare of the flame amidst the pitchy darkness all around, threw strong gleams of 
od light upon the rocky cliffs and masses of thick wood ; sudden puffs of wind 


thickets ; or he stations himself in ambush near some opening in the forest, and | would now and then whirl a dense column of smoke along the glen, and as these 
waits motionless and silent for the deer to pass. Dogs must not be employed, clouds rolled off one after the other into the sky, strange and fantastic giant 
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se 
= to heap great branches upon the blazing pile : it was growing colder, and 
| felt a drowsiness coming on, yet was unwilling to trust myself to the arms of 
<leep amid this drear desolation. I sat listening to the moan of the night-breeze 

; swe 
pg of a wolf onthe distant gale, but as yet no inhabitant of the forest had 
ventured to intrude on my solitude. : 

(jrowing more and more drowsy, and withal feeling a degree of security from 
having been thus far unmolested, I determined to takea nap. I heaped, there- 
fore, a sufficiency of wood upon the pile to last for several hours, and lying 
down upon the inoss-covered rock at the very bottom of the gully, with my feet 
to the fire, I composed myself to rest. In spite of the coolness of the air, and 
the loneliness of my situation, I was soon fast asleep. In such circumstances 
oue is sure to be visited with dreams, and I began dreaming before I was fairly 
i a slumber. When my eyelids first hung heavy, I was gazing at the flicker- 
ing shadows cast by the rolling volumes of smoke over the woods; and as my 
<onsations grew more and more indistinct and confused, I fancied ten thousand 
monstrous black bears, with their gigantic cubs, gamboling over the tree-trops. 
presently I dreamed of wandering among the woods where the catamounts were 
rouching behind every tree, and my gun, of course, as always happens in dreams, 


jung fire whenever I attempted to use it. Anon I was attempting to clamber | 
up the mountain-top and slipping backward at every step ;—I was carried away | 


through the air as ina balloon, looking down upon the country below, a great 
cheequer-board of woods and pastures, and fields and towns ; till all of a sudden 
the cloud burst, and I fell souse into Lake Champlain ! 
[ awoke at this instant ;—my first sensation was that of grappling and strug- 
ig violently with something that had seized me : in the twinkling of an eve I 
mud myself whirled violently away, and the next moment I was struck with 
, rousing shock that almost stunned me. A minute elapsed ere I became quite 
ware that IT was awake. I looked around; nothing was to be seen; all was ut- 
terdarkness. ‘The impression was strong upon my mind that I had been vio- 
ntly dragged away from the spot where I had lain down to sleep, but I neither 
card nor felt any wild beast moving near me. I stared wildly around, trying to 
yenctrate the thick darkness, when as I cast my eye upward I perceived a strange 
cleam of light over my head; it seemed like an opening in the sky through 
which a faint red glimmer was now and then flashing. I got upon my feet and 
attempted to move ; but how was I astonished, on stretching forth my arms, to 
ind a perpendicular wall of rock before me! I looked up again at the light, and 
presently made the discovery that I was at the bottom of a deep chasm in the 
cks, and that the light above came through a narrow fissure at the top. This 
ght, red and flickering, could be no other than that of my own fire, and after 
ther examination of the darkness in which I was imprisoned, and a feeling 
which now began to manifest itself of certain bruises in my body, it became 
evident that I had fallen in my sleep through the opening above to the bottom of 
tus deep cavern. 
This, indeed, was the fact. The hollow in which T had taken up my abode for 
tle night, was formed by two immense masses of rock which, by some convul- 
sion of nature, appeared to have been thrown together, so as to make a deep and 





‘row chasm with their perpendicular sides resting against each other at the top. | 


‘The long and narrow crevices above had been overgrown with a species of moss 


so thick and firm as to bear the weight of aman. Among the Green Mountains, | 


spots like these are innumerable, where the passenger may be treading upon a 
coat of moss spreading from rock to rock that barely sustains him over the 
ths of a profound abyss. 
led my fire and laid me down to rest, never suspecting that my soft mossy bed 
vas but the deceitful cuvering to the jaws of a deep den. Whether the fire 
| burned under the moss and caught the dry sticks which had first been ac- 
mulated over the fissure, and served as a support to the superincumbent growth, 
whether the moss gave way gradually and by my own weight, I never knew. 
vas enough that it broke through, and down I fell. 
| rubbed my eyes again; I felt my bruised bones and aching joints; I 
id I had no wounds but many sore parts. ‘The bottom of the cavern was 
ered with dead leaves, loose earth and rubbish, which had broken my fall, 
{lai it been otherwise my brains would have been dashed out upon the rock, for 
stance I had fallen was at least fifteen or twenty feet. 1 groped about to 
and left, and found I could touch both walls ef the cavern at once by 
:my arms. In profound darkness [ moved along this narrow strait, 
| :\0 tind some projection in the rocky wall by which I might climb up- 
tthe walls were perpendicular and smooth ; nothing met my grasp that 
enable me to raise myself a step from the bottom. Having groped four 
rds I perceived the walls closed, and I could advance no further. I 
iid began to search toward the other extremity of the cavern ; the sides 
e every where too steep and smooth to afford me the slightest hope of being 
toascend them. At the further extremity, the space grew narrow again, 
I found I had traversed the whole extent of the cavern. 
now stopped, and began to feel strange apprehensions coming over me. The 
zht of lyiag imprisoned in this horrid cavern till I starved to death, rushed 
tearfully through my brain; but a moment more and I re-assured myself. ‘ Let 
wait tll day-light,” thought I, ‘before I give myself up for lost; there may 
means of escape hidden under this profound darkness.”’ I fell to pondering 
on my strange condition,when all at once I was startled by the sound of some- 
: moving near me: the next moment I perceived a pair of fiery eye-balls 
ing at me from the opposite end of the cavern. Gracious powers! what 
iil ran through my blood at the sight! My hair stood on end ;—a cold sweat 
rst out upon my forehead, and I stood motionless with horror. Had I pos- 
sessed ten thousand worlds I would have given them at that instant for the 
sitallest hope of safety. Horror-struck as I was at the sight, I couid not take 
y eyes from it, but stood gazing, stupified and half congealed with terror at 
se glaring orbs of a ferocious beast whom I expected every instant to spring 
pon me and tear me to pieces! How long I remained thus overwhelmed with 
panic, | have no means of knowing; those fiery balls continued to roll and 
cimmer with a most unearthly light; and surely the stoutest heart must have 
: appalled by such a spectacle in the thick darkness of a lonely cavern with 
) means of resistance or escape. ‘To express my danger in two words, this 
Was awolf's den! 
lhe wolf and I continued to stare at each other, but fortunately he did not 
iiove. Ina few moments I regained a little self-possession. ‘ What should I 
” was the first thought. Escape I could not; kill the wolf I must, or be 


Kuled, I had nothing but a large sharp-pointed knife which I had taken with | 


to cut away the boughs and bushes. With hardly a moment's reflection I 


‘Tew it out of my pocket, and grasping it firmly, prepared to rush upon the | 


animal: it was an act of desperation, but it was better than to wait till he 
‘prang upon me. I began to measure my distance, and scrutinize the position 
° ny ferocious enemy. He had not moved from the spot, and appeared to be 


erating, 1 began to feel some surprise that he had so long refrained from at- 


tacking me, Many minutes at least had passed since I had been in his power, | 


tnd as yet he had done nothing but fix his eyes fiercely upon me. How much 


‘nger might he not remain quiet? It then came upon my recollection as a 
hotorious fact, that the wolf, savage and ferocious as he is at times, is neverthe- 
*ss an arrant coward, and if once frightened, loses entirely the courage and in- 
; ination to make an attack. ‘This thought darted a bright ray of hope into my 
‘reast. I stupped short in my meditated assault, and scanned the wolf with 
‘hore coolness and confidence. He lay close to the ground, his eyes still dart- 
‘ig gleams of fiery green through the pitchy darkness, yet in the ever-twinkling 
sillmmer of these savage orbs I now thought I could discover signs of fear. The 
mere I fixed my gaze upon them, the more I felt my confidence revive. I stood, 
“oWever, on my guard, determined if he showed a disposition to spring upon me, 
‘? meet him at least half way. 

Itwas as I had conjectured : the wolf was completely frightened ; he was 
‘ing probably fast asleep when I burst into his den. Conceive the panic which 
, ls sudden and violent intrusion must have caused him! For aught I know, 
oat at that moment directly under ine, and I had fallen slap upon him, as the 
Fc ths ere I fell was found afterwards to be the lowest part of the cavern, and 
pati with a bed of leaves and rubbish. I had moreover an indistinct re- 
ay wrance of grappling with some moving body in the first moments after 
re akening from the fall. Certain it was that he immediately skulked into the 
‘urther corner of the den, and there lay overcome with fright. Hour after hour 
ae Watching him lest he should get the better of his alarm and take ven- 
4 re on me for the disturbance : but he showed no disposition fur hostilities. 
Bi: when the first welcome rays of the morning shot into the cavern, I beheld 
m savage companion crouching and huddled up in a narrow crevice of the rock, 
_ every mark of the most abject fear. I became released, therefore, from 
pe apprehensions on this score ; but the return of light led me to the unwel- 
_ discovery that toescape from the cavern without assistance was impos- 
both, To climb was out of the question ; the two masses of rock closed at 
whieh em leaving at one end a narrow opening near the ground, through 
- ‘the wolf had squeezed himself un passing in and out. Had the animal 
a 'o this end of the cave at the first alarm, he would have escaped imme- 
Mi instead of which he betook himself in his confusion to the innermost 
&n le s of his abode, and so great was his terror of me, that he never dared stir 

’ save his lurking-place. 

aclf hat was now to be done? I must devise some means of extrieating my- 
a for I could have no hope that any human being would come to my assist- 
; — that wild and distant spot: but what means were within my reach! 
fon..s, v8 00 breaking through the wall of my prison, or digging under the 
H mgr I'he rock was here, the rock was there, the rock was all around. 
«> o°t Might break through stone walls, but not walls so thick as these. A 
“Pb ol the bright sky was twenty feet over my head, and twenty thousand dol- 


emed to be flitting among the dark shadows of the wilderness. I one. | 


lled through the rustling pines, and ever and anon fancied I could hear | 


It was precisely in such a spot that I had kin- | 


rouching on the ground at the further end of the cave. While I stood de- | 
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| lars would I have given (had I possessed them) for nothing but a bean-pole of closing, Jehu ventured, for the first time in his life, to disobey orders, and re- 
that length. But wishing was in vain ; I could do nothing to help myself, and | turned home withoud his mistress. 
| the wolf seemed as much puzzled to get out of the difficulty as I. It is need-; It seems that the lady’s maid was in the interest of the sire, and so she was 
| less to relate what a crowd of direful forebodings now came over me. I could | despatched to Dartford, with the wardrobe, on a wild-goose errand. Just as was 
see no prospect but that of starving to death, unless the wolf chose to eat me | anticipated, she betrayed every thing to the Colonel, and the Colonel rushed to 
as soon as his appetite overcame his terror. Dartford to arrest the happy pair, but the Colonel forgot he was dealing with the 
It was now noon day, as [| judged from the sun’s rays which shot into the posterity of the author of the “ Trip to Scarborough ” and ‘“ The Rivals.” The 
mouth of the cavern, and I felt a faintness coming over me from the fatigue. | Dartford plot was as guod a plot as that of “The School for Scandal,” and 
hunger, anxiety, and mental excitement which I had endured. I sat at the bet- | really, from its vicinity, might have been styled a Gunpowder Plot. 
tom of the cavern almost resigned to my fate, and thinking of the strange con-} _ It is pusitively false that the travelling carriage was lent by a minister of state. 
jectures that would be formed when my bones should be discovered some fifty | It was furnished by a friend in the secret, Mr. B—k, a brother-in-law gave his 
years afterwards among these rocks. Suddenly I was startled by a lew and | purse, one sister a wardrobe, the other a maid, and the third her good wishes, 
nan pe from my companion. I imagined on the instant that he | And now what has she ! Forty thousand good pounds when she comes of age, 
bes. pring upon me, and at once gave my self up for lost, feeling | and at the death of her father the absolute possession of her mother’s property, 
| that I was too weak to offer any resistance. ‘The next moment the distant | amounting to several thousands per annum; and a /ife interest in the Framp- 
oN far apap rs ear. Ri. words can describe the delicious sensations | ton estate, one of the most complete estates in the West of England, famous 
bate choses s : nc itn in my breast. — Tt denoted that aumeanee Wis at hand, | for its partridges, and in a ring fence. But if she marry without nan Gatinaie 
was to be rescued from the horrible fate of being buried alive. New life | consent. the husband has no life interest. If Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan die before 
sprang up within me. ‘The sounds drew nearer, and now | could have no doubt | her husband, the Frampton estates descend to her issue, and in default of issue 
my friends had come in search of me, and were in the right track. The wolf! to a distant relative. When the hubbub is over, and the envious are silent, we 
appeared as much alarmed as | was delighted by the approach of the visiters: have no doubt that the general feeling in society will be one of rejoicing among 
he crouched closer to the rock, and manifested great trepidation each time the | al] parties, that the Sheridans have now the only boon wanted, and are estab- 
barking of the dog was heard ; his experienced ear had caught the sound before | lished in the land they have so long adorned.—Court Journal. 
it became audible to mine. , 
In a few minutes the voices of men were heard above, at which I set up a 
loud shout that brought them speedily to the mouth of the cavern. Their 
astonishment may easily be imagined on finding me at the bottom of this dark 


abyss. Tying branches of trees together, they soon constructed a ladder, by | In the popular style of the present day, we have nothing superior to Stanfield’s 
the help of which I once more regained the upper air, and gave them the as- f ; . 


surance that I had not t } . dak 1 by wild b | illustrated edition of ** Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson,” the first volume of 

i chen Wiaiied a = wrten as they at first believed, ad Mra 3 ew | which we noticed in terms of deserved praise some time since, and the second 
*n learne , acle + tea enh. eee » fs Y ; 

arees Snes Une Mabreces of my rescue was owing to my faithful dog, who | and third volumes of which have since reached us. ‘Truly the embellishments 

, had tracked me through all my wanderings over the mountain without once 


are ge 
losing the scent, till he brought them to the spot where I lay immured. As to —— 
my savage companion in the den, he bolted out of his hole as soon as he was 
| fairly rid of me, but was shot by the farmer's son before he had skulked a hun- 
| dred yards. 
My hair did not prove to be blanched by the fright of this adventure, but the 
| remembrance of the scene is never away from me. Many a time since, in 
frightful dreams, have I beheld these two fiery eyeballs glaring at me through 
| the thick darkness, and felt a renewal of all the shuddering terrors of the night | 
| I passed in the wolf's den. Q. Q. owed memosials. 
s | Mrs. Camac’s Ball, on Tuesday, was attended by a numerous assemblage of 


I | fast able The three sple ame . f shed with crimson and gold 
») ah INT "J ZS G rr } fashionables. ve three splendid apartments, furnished with crimson and gold, 
; ELOPEME N OF MISS GRANT. | the blue satin drawing-room, and the Turkish tent were appropriated for re- 
For the last week, the whole of the fashionable world has been ina state of fer- : 


ment t of the el ’ Sir Colaul G 'e duonl hM | ceiving the company ; and two large apartments on the ground floor, communi- 
ent, acc 2e “me b } ‘ s daughte Mr. , " 
B 1 ‘a ei 0 N jc opeme —_ ir Colguhoun “cee : daughter wit 1 h , | cating by folding doors, were appropriated to dancing, which commenced soon 
rinsley Sherid: y. , > amusing ‘ > més hich | _¢ : . : 
Insley deridan, Nothing can be more amusing than the manner in which | after eleven o'clock, and was kept up with: the greatest spirit enti) a late heer. 


this event is spoken of. Certain dowagers, whose incessant and countermining | __,,, . . é . ; 

efforts in fav a of their own needy a. have proved ‘ Love's labour lost,” talk | The Grand Duke ( ee the heir to the throne of Russia, is shortly He 
with horror, wrath, and astonishment of the transaction ; forgetting how much | ge ted in Paris. He will also visit London = the course of the summer. ” 
cunning and flattery hey have wasted, in order to influence the affections of the | '* '° Pass three years in making the tour of Europe. 

little heiress ; or perhap , remembering the old proverb—* Two of a trade never; The annual revenues of Prince Esterhazy in Hungary, are estimated at 
agree.” ‘The elder part of the community, oblivious of the days of their own | 2.000,000 silver florins. His debts, or rather those of his father, amount to 
youth, and the youths of their grandpapas and grandmammas, murmur words of | 18,000,000 of florins. His property is at present under sequestration. He pos- 
blame, which tempt us to make out a list of the elopements in every family, for | sesses about 3,000,000 sheep, whose wool annually produces an immense sum, 
the entertainment of our readers ; and we will venture to say, that, like the elder It is related, that when Prince Esterhazy was Ambassador from Austria to this 
sons of Egypt under the tenth plague, there shall scarce be a house in which | country, he one day heard a young nobleman boasting that he had on his estates 
there shall not have been one gone ; and that not always before marriage. | 30,000 sheep; ** And I,” said Prince Esterhazy, ‘have 30,000 shepherds.” 

Perhaps next Saturday we may favour the public with a paper, under the head | This was no exaggeration. 
of Gretna Green Weddings, which may make the step taken by Miss Grant ap- We understand that Lord Morpeth is about to be united to Lady Charlotte, 
pear less singular than the world at present believes; for, although it would | daughter of Earl Fitzwilliam. 
seem that it is as outrageous now-a-days to make a marriage in the North, as it 
would be to come to a drawing-room with powdered hair, still there was a time 
when such marriages were much in vogue; so much, indeed, that an old Scotch 
lady assures us they averaged one per weck 

Meanwhile the newspapers are filled with mysterious hints, the coteries are 
replete with scandal ; and the fact of a young girl making a love match, is thought 
so amazing and unaccountable, that were the laws of witchcraft still enforced in 
England, three beautiful sisters would stand a chance of being burned at the 
stake. 

To these three sisters, as to three Fates, the world of fashion attribute the 
working of that mysterious spell which caused a young lady to marry according 
to her own inclinations. ‘The political wor!d hint, on the contrary, that Miss 
Grant’s election was made in order to decide the election for Poole; and, either 
way, Col. Grant pronounces it a *‘ foul conspiracy.” But the Duke of Cumber- 
land is the real author of the remarkable events which have taken place, however 
little his Royal Highness may have intended to forward them. It was to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s influence, in an earlier period of his life, that Sir Colqu- 
houn owed the hand of the beautiful and accomplished Miss Richards, heiress to 
£60,000 ; who, exerting (as her daughter has done) that freedom of selection 
which all women prize, refused several brilliant proposals, including Mr. P—1 
M—th—n and Lord H n, and bestowed herself and her fortune on the hand- 
some officer whose brave career subsequently so well justified her choice. ‘This 
marriage brought property into the family, which was originally to have been 
divided between two daughters ; but the elder dying, Miss Marcia Grant (now 
Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan,) became the sole heiress in expectation. But for the 
Duke of Cumberland, this marriage, we repeat, would never have been accom- 
plished. Again, it was the Duke of Cumberland’s influence, which sent Sir 
Colquhoun Grant to stand fur Poole as a ‘* Conservative Reformer,” and induced We understand that Mr. Bartley has commenced an action against Mr. Bunn, 
him to leave town at a critical moment, when he was so well aware of his daugh- | for depriving him of his benefit at Covent Garden theatre. He has also with- 
ter’s attachment, as to leave her under the close guardianship of his relative, drawn himself from the management of the theatre. 

Colonel Grant, and a distinguished officer, with whom he was on terms of inti- Mr. Balls. Mr. C. Kean. and Miss Ellen Tree, are expected to join Mr. Price’s 
macy ; besides providing her with a gouvernant, whose services came too late to company, at the Park theatre, New York, in the avtuinn. 

be of use to the young lady. His Royal Highness was thus in fact the promoter . 
of both marriages; the voluntary promoter of the marriage of Sir Colquhoun 
Grant with the heiress, Miss Richards; the involuntary promoter of the mar- 
riage of Mr. Sheridan with the heiress, Miss Grant: and if the latter union turn 
out as happily as the former, we apprehend the young lady will have no cause to 
| repent the rashness of the step she has taken. 

On Friday afternoon, about five o’clock, the young couple borrowed the car- 
riage of a friend; and hastily collecting such articles of the wardrobes of two of , Countess Reday. 

“the Weird Sisters” as could he spared, set off full speed for the North. Major-General Sir James Barns, commanding the forces at Bombay, has re- 

We can inform the curious, that they performed the journey in the short space | turned to England, his term of service having expired. His successor in the 
of thirty-two hours, and were married on Sunday morning. ‘The posting on this | command is Major-General Sir John Fitzgerald K.C.B. 
| road, is, we all know, excellent ; both for those who fly, and those who pursue; | ‘Tye King of Sweden has entered himself a member of the Temperance So- 
and if Colonel Grant had not preferred the Dover road, for his journey, there | ciety of Stockholm. 
would probably have been a neck and neck race. | ‘The Russian Count Demidoff has purchased the Sancy diamond for the sum of 

If such had been the case, the circumstances of this elopement would have 500,000 francs. ‘This diamond weighs 53 grains and a half. 


, resembled still more strongly those which attended the departure of Miss Childe, - : ; 
| first wife to the Earl of acshemesionl and mother to este and fashionable | Our old friend, Charles Mathews, is, we are happy to state, restored to perfect 
Countess of Jersey, and the Lady Augusta Paget. ‘The enraged father, in this | heajh. a 

| adventure, pursued the fugitive pair so closely, that the Noble Earl felt compelled Turkish Costume.—The embroidered vests, the pow ae . the = 
| to take the strong measure of ordering his servant to shoot one of the leaders in | furs, the Cashmere shawls, the costly turbans, and the owing rol ay yore 
Mr. Childe’s carriage, which was accordingly done ; and the delay so gained, en- | from al] antiquity has been the costume of the Turk, is fast ote Ron be other 
abled the two lovers to become one before they were again overtaken. Lady Jersey | fashions, and by and by a “grand Turk” will be found nowhere yut - a wee 
inherited from her grandfather, Mr. Childe, no less a sum (according to common | querade. In Constantinople, at the present day, the only inhabitants Ww pans 
report), than £40,000 a-year. Miss Grant’s eventual property is stated to be | the costume of other days, are the Jews, the Greeks, the —-. anc boats 
only 7, or 8,000 a-year, independent of her father, besides the sum of £40,000 | Dervishes ; and the common dress now, is a coarse red .t 0a oe 
to be paid the day she is of age, which will be in a few months. ed with a ragged bunch of purple silk rovings ; dark wool “7 oe — 

How the affair may terminate will depend much on the sense of both parties ; | after the fashion of our workhouse lower-extremity-cases, anc m a Bros 
but we shall carefully watch ‘its progress, and communicate the result to our frockcoat buttoned up to the chin with metal buttons, innocent 0 g ro 
readers. and marvelleusly tarnished. Even the red slippers and yellow P+ wane 

The most amusing part of the whole transaction has been the variety of absurd have been cast aside from the legs and feet of the -seger Aye pen Rows ne 
stories circulated respecting this transaction ; the boundless ingenuity and malice | velope their understandings in Wellington boots. yank o ae tated’ aan 
which have been displayed on the part of the inventors; equalled only by the indeed respected the beard ; yet even the beard has un ae tellin the fat [ 
gaping credulity of their John Bull listeners. the young Effendis now hardly ever wear it. It is in fac g eo 

(ANOTHER VERSION.) the turban. Abie 

There has been only one topic of conversation this week, and, although a Mr. Batty, of gastronomic celebrity, has just introduced a new delicacy under 
Minister has resigned, or thteatened every day, even politics—eternal politics— | the name of “ Dr. Kitchener's Universal Sauce.” prepared from the _— of the 
have been swamped. “Tis the elopement all chat about. Is she really worth | late Doctor, which, we understand, is allowed by connoisseurs to be the best pro- 
any thing, and how much! Was it an elopement, or a case of abduction rather ! | duction of that celebrated professor of the culinary art. =~ 
Who lent the carriage, and who the money? Who the wardrobe, or who the Mount Ararat the Lincolnshire Wolds —Antiquaries and bibliopoles have had 
maid? Such are the questions which every where resound, and to which. in | much controversy respecting the locality and identity of Mount Ararat, on which 
most cases, Echo answers, Who? Colonel Grant, a cousin, who represented | woah’. Ark rested after the flood. The question is now set at rest by the dis- 
Sir Colquhoun at Poole in his unfortunate absence, denounced the whole affair covery of some rude characters on a post near, or on the Champion’s estate at 
the other day from the hustings as a foul conspiracy. These were his words— | Horncastle, where any person may read, ‘* Noah rode up here,” proving from 
“This misfortune has been occasioned, not by manly courtship, but by an infa- |. .iont tradition and this inscription that such was the lane through which Noah 
mous conspiracy.” Only think! An infamous conspiracy! And what beauti- | -o4e when he left the ark.—Lincoln Gazette. 
ful conspirators! Why, it will be the most celebrated conspiracy since Cata-} , 1, Noble Lord, whose attentions to the gentler sex have lately met 
line's! Three such sisters! A Prime Minister suspected instead of Julius their reward in his union with a fair widow, was, previously to that event, so as- 
Cesar ; but the catastrophe is much more agreeable, and Brinsley himself infi- siduous and empressé in his suit, or rather suits, preferred in various quarters, as 
nitely preferable to the Roman, though of late, to be sure, the heir of all the to have acquired from the ladies the sobriquet of the Solicitor-General. 


Sheridans has looked somewhat fierce with his Persian moustache. When any . 5 ones 
2 irec , Mr. Sheridan wearing moustaches, the invariable an- LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
ee we eee eS . The drawn bonnets, which are tolerably numerous in London, are at present 


awer was, that he was going to Persia, but now it turns out that he was only , eae 
going to Gretna Groen. almost a universal fashion at Paris. The capotes d caulisses, as ~4 F ~ ae 
' i iefly i : pi F yhite, blue 

It seems the lady took an airing with an honourable poetess, and that, when | them, are made chiefly of chequered silks : pink and white, lilae and whi 


they were in the park, a fancy seized them for a promenade, and so they got out | and white, &e. Drawn bonnets of plain satin are also extreme? ph moe 
and walked, and bid the coachman stay. Stay he did, but at ten o’clock. the { are at least an inch deeper in the brim than those of last w ae ~ = -_ 
ghosts just rising from the Serpentine, the deer long asleep, and the park gates | too, are rather high, and the bavolets long. Flowers are worn 


—@p— 


SUMMNAUY. 





|  Chateaubriand’s “ Travels to Jerusalem.”—The Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
| one of the most popular of living French writers, has in these volumes poured 
| forth the full tide of the varied feelings and fancies which occurred to his mind 
| during a most interesting series of wanderings through the sacred territory where 

the light of Christianity first dawned upon the world. He was impelled to visit 
| the East—-not by any selfish, worldly promptings—but by the devotion which in 
his soul he has ever felt for all that is associated with the Holy Land and its hal- 


Covent Garden.—Malibran’s Return.—After an absence of two years, this 
Syren was greeted, on Monday last, by a very ‘splendid bouse,”’ with a most 
enthusiastic welcome. She seems somewhat thinner, and, whether owing to 
temporary lassitude, or to excitement produced by the boisterous homage offered 
to her by John Bull, we fancied there was a want of that sustained power that so 
remarkably distinguished her former performances. Effort was occasionally evi- 
dent, when producing effects that she was wont to dash off with such brilliant fa- 
cility ; a slight tremor, when holding the upper notes of her bird-like voice, that 
did not detract, however, from the truth and beauty of her personation of Amina 
It is a strong proof of the absorbing power of her genius over the minds of her 
auditors, that deficient as Bellini’s Somnambula is in melody, and inadequately 
supported as Malibran was by her coadjutors, she should obtain the most decided 
and triumphant success. ‘Twice was she compelled to allay the thirst of her 
zealous admirers, by coming, or, we should rather say, being dragged forward to 
be overwhelmed with their vociferations of delight. Her acting was charming, 
and when combined with some of her more highly wrought vocal efforts, espe- 
cially in the latter scenes of the opera, produced an electrical effect.—Court 
Journal. 

Miss Pelzer.—That extraordinary little guitarist, Miss Pelzer, who is only 
ten years of age, had her third concert for the season, at the Hanover square 
rooms, on the morning of Wednesday last. We cannot but regret that, by some 
accident, we were not present at the two former. On this occasion, we hardly 
know whether we were more surprised or gratified : certainly we had no con- 
ception that so mere a child could have so admirable a command of the instru- 
ment—such freedom, taste, and expression. She does her father’s tuition and 
her own application high credit.—London paper. 





The celebrated engraver, Giovita Caraviglia, died at Florence on the 27th ult., 
in his 45th year. He surpassed even Morghen, his Master, and was carried off 
while engaged in his finest work, the ** Assumption,” by Guido. 

The Right Hon. Admiral Sir Arthur Kaye Legge, K.C.B., died on Tuesday, 
May 13, at the villa of the Dowager Countess of Dartmouth, on Blackheath. 

Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg was married at Vienna on the 2d inst. to the 
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_ eye Albion. 





side and under the brim, and demi-veils of white blonde are almost indispen- | he had hardly a rag to his back ! 


sable. 
In the form of dresses but little change is observable. 
still continue immensely full. 


The following are a few of the most approved out-door costumes which have | 


roande their appearance during the last few days :— 


Dress of brown Gros de Naples, figured in gothic designs of a light blue. 
Pelerine of the same, trimmed with fringe of brown and blue intermingled.— 
Round the throat a broad riband of brown and blue, confined by a bow, in the 


The skirts and sleeves 


years ago, I had nothing but rags to my back.” 
—<>— 
PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF OLD BACHELORS. 
By the Author of “Old Maids.” 
‘THE IRASCIBLE OLD BACHELOR. 

Our friend Charles Placid we esteem one of the finest specimens living. of an 
outrageous bachelor Charles is now about fifty, and a man well to do in the 
world : he is surrounded by every thing which can minister to his wants or whims 


centre of which is placed a superb broach. Hat of paille de riz, ornamented __ay it has for many years been his particular vocation to collect and concen- 


with a bouquet of blue-bells; and under the brim, small flowers of the same 


trate about bim whatever he could fancy would add to his enjoyment. His house 


kind, descending on each side of the face. The sleeves of the dress extremely is a repertorium of good things; his cellar well-stocked with wine of the best 


wide, and confined from the elbow to the wrist by three riband bracelets. 
A dress of striped silk, violet and straw-colour. 


A corsage drapé, over which is worn a fichu d@ la paysanne, having a plain 
A straw colour- 


middle, with a worked border, and trimmed with Mecklin lace. 


' vintages ; his library filled with the choicest works of literature and art ; his 
friends numerous, and men of sense and learning ; his station in society highly 
respectable ; his footmen steady ; his butler sober and trustworthy ; his house- 

| keeper, *‘ fat, fair, and forty,” and having an especial regard for him ; his grounds 


ed riband tied round the neck, and drawn within the waistband. A hat of fine | j,7 out in the most exquisite taste ; and take his condition * all in all,” Charles 


Leghorn, with feathers of the same colour. 


A pelisse of checquered Gros de Naples, the colours green, white, and lilac. 


' ought to be a happy fellow—and would be so, did not his cursed temper spoil 
| him; for he has many excel!ent qualities—he is liberal even to profuseness, hos- 


Round the pelerine and up the front of the pelisse, a rache, formed of three nar- | pitable, well-informed, and anxious to serve everybody deserving assistance. 


row ribands, green, white, and lilac. 
1 Bonnet of white Gros de Naples, with a demi-veil of blonde. 


ends. 


and are frequently fringed at the edges. 


and in that case they are passed twice round the neck. 


Gimp and fringe are daily increasing in favour, especially as trimmings for the 


SMCTIES CCOSSQALSES 





rushing.— May 20. 


Lord Brougham observed, the other day, to a friend, that the present Adminis- | 


ration was formed on the system of carefully excluding the cleverest men of all 
parties. 

It is said that neither of the noble fathers of the two candidates in a recent 
contest, for the representation of a northern county, afforded that substantial 


support to their offspring, which was desirable ; and Lord Alvanley wittily ob- | 


served that * Lords Carlisle a 


id Wharneliffe had paired off at White’s not to 
pay their sons expences ad 

Curious Fracas between the Pope's Guard and tro English Noble men.—Much 
conversation has arisen in the fashionable world, from the singular and unplea- 
sant adventure of a noble English family, at Rome, during Passion-week. It 
seems that Lady 0., accompanied by her sons and daughters and one or two 
other persons of distinction, having obtained tickets to view the ceremony of 
** Washing the Pilgrims’ feet,” proceeded for that purpose to St. Peter's, where 
some doubts arose m the mind of the soldiers on guard, to whom they applied 


for permission to pass, respecting the authenticity of their card of admission. 


Irritaied by the iy, the tutor of Viscount I’——e, who accompanied the party, 
proceeded to suatch the disputed tickets from the hand of the sentinel; when a 
scuille ensued, veral of the party were knocked down,—and even Lady O. 


The gentlemen, in fine, were lodged in the Castle 
Lord O., in particular, being committed to a strong dungeon, 
e Wa 


herself severely maltreated 
sf St. Angelo ; 
} 


from wineh h s, in the course of some days, removed to less severe imprison- 


ment, at the earnest intercession of the ladies of his family, with one of their 





Eminences, the Cardinals, to whom the family of 0—y_ produced strong letters | 
of recommencation ‘his extraordinary business has excited a great sensation 
among the English in Rome \mong those who assisted in the operation of 
“«\\ ashing the Pi rims’ fee ” Was no less a personage than Dom Micue L 

The beanty of the Countess Pozzo di Borgo was not more remarkable at the 
Drawing-room than the exquisite arrangement of her heaw-dress. The mode in 
which the Countess’s feathers were arranged, will form quite an epoch in the 
annais Of court pluines 

It is noticed that the Duke of Orleans* singular series of ill-luck on the French 
eh eager » bis Royal Highness’s obstinate, but patriotic error in employing 





jockeys ;—while those of Lord Henry Seymour, Monsieur de Rieussee, 

and others, are of the true game breed. A French jockey has precisely the seat 
which might be expected of a cray-fish placed on a saddle 

Miss Emma Roberts, we understand, has on the eve of publication, a three- 
volume work titled *Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches 
of Anglo-Indian Society.’ Untted with her known literary talent, the extensive 
local information possesseu by Miss It. will ensure success 

The first and see and very neat edition of the * Works 
of A exander Po, are belore us Pretixe i, Isa very ably 
wriiten memoir of the author, from the pen of the learned and accomplished 
editor, who also contributes * notes, and critical notices on each poem.” ‘The 
embellishments appear to be chiefly from the pencil of Whitherington 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Curtis commenced his Conrersaziont for the sea- 


son, at which there w 


we observed Lord ‘Tankerville, the Turkish Ambassador, Nourri Effendi, Pelet 


Eifendi, Prince Groretet, &e. &c. The Turkish Ambassador was particularly 
pleased with Mr. Curtis's acoustic chair, by means of which he was able to hear 

watch tick In an adjoining room. ‘The various beautiful anatomical preparations 
of the ear and eye shown to the company, proved also very attractive to his 


Highness.— Court Journal, 
Petersburgh the sum 
to be given, with the interest accumulating upon it to the 


Arich Russian has recently placed in the bank of St 
of 100,000 roubles, 
year 1983, tothe author of the best history of the Emperor Alexander. 
Excavations at Pompen.—Professor Zalin, a Prussian savant, who has been 
uperintending excavations at Pompeii, has recently made a very 
valuable discovery. Ina house of humble appearance there have been found 
some beautiful frescos, among which were a figure of Endymion and one of Nar- 
This house has been newly disinterred, and is situated in the Strada di 
Mercurio, fronting that of Meleager. It likewise contained a little treasure in 
coins, medals, and other valuables. Among them were twenty-nine gold medals 
of the time of the early Emperors, and fourteen silver vases of large dimensions 
There were also several cups with handles, and 
ornamented with figures in relief, representing cupids, centaurs, and various at- 
tributes of the worship of Bacchus 

——[—= 


VT avicties. 


Lord Norbury and Mr. O'Connell —When Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, was 
waiting at Calais for the arrival of Mr. O'Connell, with whom he had an affair 
of honour, the latter, it is said, exhibited no great haste to join him, but spent 
some days in London, where he vapoured so openly about his intended duel, that 
it became the duty of the late Sir Richard, then Mr. Birnie, to take notice of it, 
and he was accordingly apprehended, and consequently bound over to keep the 


peace. 1 


for some time 


cissus. 


and exquisite workmanship 


Instead, therefore, of crossing St. George’s Channel to court a hostile 
meeting, he peaceably crossed the Irish Channel to keep the peace in Ireland, 
where he has certainly done his best to break it ever since. In Dublin it was 


generally reported and believed, that his apprehension had been wished for, if 


not planned, by himself, and everybody knows that such a circumstance is 
considered a flagrant crime in the eyes of the fire-eating Irish gentry. A short 
time afterwards, Mr O'Connell was arguing a case before Lord Norbury, who, 
disliking the demagogue, generally shut his eyes, and leaned back 1n his chair 
whenever he was speaking. On the present occasion, he appeared to be so 
soundly asleep, that Mr. O'Connell stopt in the midst of his oration, and said in 
« stentorian voice, “* My Lord—my Lord—I am afraid you do not apprehend my 
argument!’ Open went Lord Norbury’s eyes—up rose his rubicund face— 
** Nobody so easily apprehended as Mr. O’Connell—ichen he wishes to be.” ex- 
claimed his Lordship, with one of those puffs with which he always accompanied 
any effort of his wit. The whole court felt the application : 

Hook and Hood.—“ Do you play upon the piano!” 
Hood, the other day. ‘No, Madam, I voly play upon words,” said the Comic 
Annualist. ‘Do you, Sir?” said she, addressing the author of * Sayings and 
Doings. ** No, Madam.” said Hook, * the piano’s not my forte.” ’ 


Peon Tis ; 
When Rabelais was on his death bed, a consultation of physicians was called. 


a > oo 1 ad 
Dear gentlemen,” said the wit to the doctors, raising his languid head, * let 


me die a natural death.” 

On Dit —It is said that the 
his beloved consort by her too great curiosity, was a punning de 
him, as he stood dumb- 
rid, I see!” (Eurydice.) 

A Trifling Exaction —A 
to eilng a song, pettishly observed, 
“ By no means, my good fellow,’ 
want to get a s/ave out of you.” 


At a parliamentary dinner, Captain G. was once asked if Mr. Hume did not 
“No,” replied the gallant Captain, “it is 


” 


annoy him by his broad speeches ? 


the /ength of his speeches, not the breadth, that we complain of in the house. 


Two travellers having been robbed in a wood 


Ceinture tied in front, with long flowing 


The ribands, which are worn round the throat, are of the richest description, 
Some ladies prefer narrow mbands ; 


re present several distinguished individuals ; among thei | 


| with these very proper feelings 


asked a young lady of 


most cutting thing to poor Orpheus, when he lost 


gentleman being rather closely pressed in company | Of others 
that “they wished to make a du/t of him.” 
* responded one of his tormentors, “ we only wonderful vehemence. 


, and tied to trees at some dis- 


It is to this hasty and choleric disposition he owes his bachclorship, a3 he has 
been often in love, ‘and often determined to marry. His first flame was a dashing 
belle, whom he saw accidentally, when on a visit to London at one of the theatres. 
Charles was a provincial ; 

| cured an introduction to the family. 
moderate fortune, and was well received. 


He was a handsome young fellow, with a 
The young lady viewed him favour- 


Nothing is more suitable to these very fashionable silks, and ably, for he was an impassioned and downright admirer—went straight to the 
they have the advantage over every other description, of never being spoiled by 


| point, without any nonsensical dilly dally, and was soon a * thriving wooer.””-— 
He missed no opportunity of whispering his tale of love, stuck close to her side, 
and was at length admitted to the freedom of an accepted lover ;—no slight 
favour, for she was a magnificent girl. An unlucky incident, however, marred 
his prospects. A trifling dispute arose between him and one of her brothers, a 
weakly, delicate lad, in her presence ; and Charles was so provoked, and so for- 
| getful, that he inflicted a most severe thrashing upon him. ‘The lady, as high- 
spirited and impetuous as himself, interfered vigorously—her mother came to her 
aid, and her father was witness of his intended son-in-law’s ungovernable passion. 
| Charles was unceremoniously bundled out of the house, before his paroxysm had 
| subsided, and never saw her again—as she resolutely refused to listen to his ex- 
culpation. He thought himself hardly used—we think differently. He returned 
to his friends in the country in a grievous bad temper; amd they all sided with 
his opinion, as he was generally esteemed a good-humoured young man, though 
a little passionate. 
| His next matrimonial failure is the only one we ever heard him regret. Sarah 
Dalton was a meek, still-tempered girl, a near neighbour's daughter,—and with 
her he fell in love, and went regularly “ a-courting ;’’ when her soft blue eye, 
| and gentle voice, never failed to welcome him. ‘I tell you,’ he has often said 
| tous, “I regret [ did not marry Sarah, for I believe my violence broke the crea- 
ture’s heart, and hurried her to an ultimely grave. Hah! those were bright days 
when I visited Sarah. ‘The old folks knew how to conduct matters : they al- 
ways retired when [ went, and left us alone. It was a luxury to have her 
polished arm round my neck, and her downy cheek laid to mine, and a luxury to 
hear her silver voice tell me how dear I was to her. Well! [ have been always 
sorry for my violence to the old man, and should have recollected he was her 
father—but they knew my temper, and should have passed it over.’ Now this 
very venial violence was turning the old man, his aged wife, and their beautiful 
daughter, out of the house they had inhabited for half a century—and for why! 
—simply because he was their landlord, and Mr. Dalton did something that 
offended him, although he well knew the offence was of his own seeking. ‘The 
shock was too much for Sarah: her affections nad become linked to Charles ; 
and long before he was roused to a proper sense of his conduct, she was droop- 
ing like a bruised lily, He made all 
the amends in his power: but the blow was struck, and the poisoned arrow had 
done its work ; and though he was kind and even affectionate to the bereaved 
parents, 


and died soon afterwards broken-hearted 


“He could not bid their daughter live again,— 
That was impossible.’ 

Charles, nothing daunted, tried a third venture. ‘This was with a widow, 
whom he well knew, and in her anxiety for a second husband we anticipated no 
break-down of his hopes, indeed, we have often heard her say, as she was no 
stranger to his failures, that he might beat her black a jue before marriage, if 
such were his pleasure, and that she should reserve her revenge till afterwards 
In this track, and with such a dame,—for like the carpenter's wife in Chaucer. 

* Wincing she was, as is a joly colt—” 
we looked forward to his union. ‘The lady was no ways backwards, for Charles 
was rich and young, and by no means deficient in skill ; her baits were well 
laid, and she lured him on till every preparation was made, and marriage was 
considered certain by both—yet with all these conspiring circumstances he again 

lost his bride. Charles had but little refined sensibility, and the widow was 
| often the subject of his jokes to his friends; while to her—he made no scruple 
‘at times of comparing her late husband with himself. This she bore with 
admirable good temper,—retorted gaily, and thongh at first surprised and pained 
at his want of delicacy towards her feelings, she soon got used to it, and ceased 
to regard it. Her Jate lord was an old man, whom prudence and the wish of 
her friends had induced her to marry; and though it was impossible she could 
love him, his extreme fondness and tenderness had won her esteem and sincere 
friendship. Charles's coarse jocularity, therefore, occasionally grated harshly 
One day when walking with her beside the 
churchyard where his predecessor was now slumbering in the forgetfulness of 
death, he pushed his jests so far, that the widow, though she restrained her 
anger, wept plentifully. This fora moment stopped his pleasantry, till, urged 
on by his headstrong demen, he chaunted while he paused and cast a meaning 
| look at his companion,— 
** Come, clear the weeds from off his grave, 
And we will sing a passing stave, 
In honour of that hero brave.” 
Now this was too bad, and the widow was cut to the quick ; for in this burial- 
ground no stones are placed over the dead, a simple upright slab serving as a 
| record: and it must be confessed that the earth covering the old man looked 
| confoundedly fresh, neither weed nor blade of grass having sprung up to hide 
| the naked mould. ** You do well, Mr. Placid.—though to do it here is unmanly 
| and cruel—to remind me of my duty to him whom I have lost :” and yielding 
| to one of those strange impulses to which her sex are prone, she snatched her- 
self from the astonished Charles, and entering the churchyard, knelt over her 
departed husband in an agony of tears 
The conclusion of this singular scene had many witnesses; and Charles, 
thinking he cut but a very poor figure, thus standing on one side of the wall, 
| and his betrothed kneeling on the other, in such an out-of-the-way place, gal- 
| lantly marched home, leaving the widow to recover as she best might. A man 
of feeling and with any degree of proper regard would have waited till the first 
| burst of her sorrow had subsided, and then soothed her, and behaved tenderly. 
| But our hero did not possess this sensibility: on the contrary, when he got 
| home, on reviewing the incident he chose to fly into a passion, magnanimously 
| swearing that the widow had led him purposely there, to enact the ridiculous 
| ceremony in his presence ; because, as he argued, she knew my way, and con- 
sequently must have calculated on my saying something when we came in sight 
| of old Trusty’s grave. We disagree with him in this conclusion, thinking it 
| far more probable that the lady thought better both of his head and his heart, 
| than to imagine he could select such a spot for his pleasantries. This was her 
| account: and so deeply was she incensed, that the match went entirely off, 
| without any effort being made by either party to solder the matter up. Charles 
| was for many months laughed at heartily; and various caricatures found their 
| way to hin of his remarkable situation, some marked “ the living and the 
| dead husband,” and others with various mottoes very little flattering to his 
| self-love. 
Many “ love passages”’ had Charles Placid subsequent to the above-mention- 
ed untoward affairs, for he had abundance of passion, if his sensibility was but 
| small. Still he contrived with great ingenuity always to break his head against 
a wall of his own building ; and then, to mend it, flew into a towering passion. 
because his mistresses did not beckon him on again—they ought, as he says in 
his own vindication, to have known it was my way. His temper, thus yielded 
to, acquired year after year more mastery ; and by the time he was honoured 


vil coming up to | with the title of old bachelor, he was a pestilent fellow indeed : not that he was 
founded at his misfortune, and exclaiming, “* Oh! you're 


‘You lie, Sirrah,” replied Jones, ‘* for seven 





| 


} 


| 
| 


morose and sulky, but he was for ever breaking out into sallies of anger for the | 


most trivial and aceidental occurrences, and marring his own comfort and ¢hat 
At this period, too, he took it into his head that he had been a great 
fool for having cared about the women, and raved and ranted against them with 
The idea of marriage became all at once hateful to him, 
he would exclaim,— 


” 


| —** Marry! 
: ‘*« Marry ! 

When I am old and weary of the world 

I may grow desperate, 

And take a wife to mortify withal.’ 





tance from each other, one of them, in despair, exclaimed, ‘Oh! I’m undone '” | A wife! pah ! 


** Are you !”’ said the other, “then I wish you'd come an 

Gun Jones, who made a handsome fortune, from a me 
to have some words with a person wh 
by the other how he could have the impudence to give himse 
um, when he knew very well that he remembered him seven 


"> 


{undo me! 


an beginning, happening 
10 had known him for some time, was asked | 
| 


* Who ioves to hear of wife— 
That dull insipid thing without desires, 
And without power to give them !’” 


lf « anw ¢ ! 
if so many airs to | He abandoned the company of married men—or rather drove them from him 





sober men they rose to depart from his table fit for home, to thunder j in their 
ears,— 


“+ What! hunt a wife 
On the dull soil? sure a staunch husband 
Of all hounds is the dullest. Wilt thou never, 
Never be wean’d from caudles and confections ? 
What feminine tale hast thou to listen to 
Of unair’d shirts, catarrhs, and toothache got 
By thin-soled shoes ?’ ” 


This antipathy, however, gradually abated, when his disappointments were 
smoothed by the hand of time, whilst his choler seemed to acquire new vigour - 
and this, as his bachelor habits settled upon him, and he grew finical and precise. 
rendered him almost unbearable. If his friends are invited to dinner, and they 
miss the precise minute, he is in a fever of expectation ; if his newspaper is not 
laid upon his breakfast table ready for perusal, well dried and neatly folded, he 
swears,—** ye gods, how he does swear!” If his jovial housekeeper exceeds 
her stated allowance, however well he can afford it, and however necessary tie 
extra outlay may have been, he goes black in the face with anger, and threatens 
death and damnation to Mrs. Jones; if his cook fails in her duty, and sends his 
viands to table wanting in their proper piquancy, the very spirit of Heliogabalus 
seems to animate him ; does his butcher deliver an inferior joint, he had better 
meet a mad dog than encounter Charles Placid; does his shoemaker perpetrate 
a piece of workmanship not having his precise cut, neither St. Crispinus nor St. 


but when there’s a will there’s a way, and he pro- | Crispinianus would be sufficient to save the shoulders of the unfortunate pro. 


fessor of wax and leather from a hearty thwack, were he present during the first 


| ebullition of rage; does he detect his housemaid doing the pretty at his drawing- 


room window, the Rasp-house or Penitentiary are too good for the hussy; iy 
John dilatory in answering his bell, he is sure to meet his master at the door 
with a brow as black as midnight ; dues his groom neglect his favourite mare oy 
bring her from the stable badly dressed, woe betide the unlucky man of horses : 
does the gardener suffer his dominions to be out of order, * idle scoundrel” js 
the kindest word that will salute his ears for many a day: are his friends sick, 
his cellar and larder are at their command,—but if he finds they are not used 
just to suit his humour, he makes no scruple to tell them angrily, and thus spoil 
his kindness; are they unfortunate, his purse is opened, but if his wishes are 
not strictly attended to, or bis advice deemed impracticable, ** go te the devil!” 
is the consolation ; and thus it is throughout his entire actions. He is a perpetual 
April day, and never to be relied on, ever starting off at some unexpected tan- 
gent, or blowing up like an endless series of crackers. So far does he carry his 
carping and angry temper, that he quarrels with the elements and seasons; if 
we visit him in winter, we find him half-smothered in his library, with a huge 
fire, double windows, and pipes of hot air diffusing an uncomfortable warmth, 
yet he is swearing at the villanous climate, and asserts that to live under the 
North Pole must be pleasant compared to his own latitude ; if in summer, he is 
lying in a garden-house of oriental architecture, every window covered with 
wetted tatties, and wishing himself at Sumatra or Delhi, or any where but where 
he is; if we walk with him in spring, he sets out dressed very lightly, and 
curses the tickle skies, because a cold breeze happens to make him shiver to the 
backbone ; if in autumn, the rich yellow light and the rustling of the falling 
leaf no whit softens his angry temperament—the first puts him in mind of an 
attack of jaundice he once laboured under, and the other of the widow’s satin 
dress, both of whuch he inveighs against till he works himself into a passion, 
and ends by wishing autumn, spring, summer, and winter at Jericho, the bottom- 
less pit, or any other wishing place which happens to be uppermost in his peri- 
cranium. 

Thus lives Charles Placid, growling and storming in the midst of a Paradise, 
rendering himself hated, or laughed at by all who approach him, and, with capa- 
bilities for being happy and diffusing happiness, incessantly torturing himself 
and inflicting uneasiness upou others. His friends who know his weakness pity 
him, and treat him like a spoiled child. We seidom leave him, without repeating 
to ourselves Akenside’s lines to Cheerfuluess,— 

“Thou, Cheerfulness, by Heaven design’d 

To sway the movements of the mind; 

Whatever fretful passion springs, 

Whatever wayward fortune brings, 

To disarrange the powers within, 

And strain the musical machine— 

Thou, Goddess, with attempering hand, 

Doth each discordant string command ; 

Refines the soft, and swells the strong, 

And joining Nature's general song, 

Through many a varying tune unfolds 

The harmony of human souls—” 
and earnestly praying the Goddess would pay hima visit, and try what can be 
done with him—though we fear his ¢ase is hopeless—as long and continued in- 
dulgence in bad temper is a corrosive that eats away the better and more amiable 
part of man’s attributes. 

———— 


Watest Lutelligenee. 


Lord John Russell has been elected for the Borough of Stroud, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons on the 21st of May. He was elected without op- 
position. 

Parliament has proceeded to business, and some important topics have been 
discussed, a report of which will be found under the proper head. The Mar- 
quess of Chandos, it will be seen, has been again defeated on the subject of 
Agricultural distress, by an amendment offered by Lord John Russell—so it ap- 
pears that the farming interest is alike deserted by both Whigs and Tories. 
The Liberal party were defeated on the 22d of May, on the Liverpool! Police 
Bill. The Ministers were probably not actively opposed to the Bill. 

Lord John Russel! gave notice on the 22d of May, that he should bring for- 
ward his motion for Corporation Reform on the Ist of June. The announcement 
was received with the loudest applause by the Liberal party inthe House. It 
is understuod that this reform will be a sweeping one, and the intention is that it 
shall effectually extinguish the remaining Tory influence inthe Boroughs. It is 
doubtful if the Lords will allow a Bill of this kind to become a law without 
a struggle. 

The Irish Tithe Bill will be speedily produced ; it differs somewhat, but not 
essentially, from Sir Robert Peel's, with the exception of the appropriation 
clause. Fearing that the House of Lords may expunge this latter clause, it is 
the intention—so it is reported—of Lord John Russell to attach to the Billa 
vote of Supply. We know not how far this manceuvre will succeed, but we think 
it willbe tried. The Government, it is understood, will content themselves 
with these two measures fur the present session. 

Much discussion has taken place relative to the procession which escorted the 
new Lord Lieutenant into Dublin, and to the banners and mottoes which were 
then displayed. The Orange party insists that ‘‘ Repeal of the Union,” ‘ No 
Tithes,” and other inscriptions were seen in the ranks, but this has been dented 
by Lord Melbourne and others. Lord Mulgrave, it is certain, is by no means 
popular with the Loyal party, and several marked insults have been offered to 
him ; be is, however, taking his revenge by dismissing all the old Tory people 
about the Irish Government; among others Sir Stuart Bruce, who has been 
forty years Master of the Ceremonies and Gentleman Usher, and who is known 
by the title of * Last of the Pigtails.” Sir William Gossett, and his chief 
clerk, Mr. Taylor, are avout to share the same fate. Sergeant Green, 
Law Adviser to the Crown, has made way for Mr. Maziere Brady, a Liberal ; 
Mr. Hudson succeeds Mr. Martley, Ex-Attorney-General Blackburne’s nephew, 
as Assistant Law Adviser; avacancy in the Insolvent Court, caused by the 
death of Mr. Lloyd, will probably be supplied ty Mr. O'Farrell, Chairman of 
the county of Kilkenny ; who will be succeeded by Mr. Guthrie. These changes 
have, of course, given great satisfaction to the Liberals. 

An attempt has been made at Oxford to substitute a new declaration, in place 
of the usual subscription to the thirty-nine articles. The new form was to the 
following effect, but it was lost by a large majority "— 

‘TI, A. B, declare that I do, so far as my knowledge extends, assent to 
the Doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, as set forth in 
her Thirty-nine Articles ; that I will conform to her Liturgy and Discipline ; 
and that I am ready and willing to be instructed in her articles of Religion, 4s 
required by the statutes of this University.” 

Upon a division taking place, the Senior Proctor declared the majority to be 
adverse to the change. ‘The numbers are reported to have been as follow—Placet, 
57: Non Placet, 459; Majority, 402. 

The Earl of Gosford, it is said, was to proceed to Canada, in the room of Ear! 
Amherst. 

Panic in the Stock Market.—There is a great excitement in the London 
Stock Exchange, arising from the defalcations on settlings, principally among 
the speculators in Spanish stocks. 

City, May 30.—12 o’clock.—Yesterday was such a day in the Foreign Market 
as will long be remembered, leaving behind it a sorrowful recollection to those 
who have gambled away their property, and left their families destitute, as we 
understand that some of them have paid their last shilling, while others have 
deserted their brokers, and taken to their heels. This tremendous and destructive 
account cannot be settled for some days to come. ; 

In respect to the foreign prices they are nominal, as per yesterday ; no business 
of any description was doing in the Foreign Market. 

The Stock Exchange Committee are to meet at one o'clock this day, to en- 


years before, when by his incessant declamations against their conditions ; never failing, when like | deavour to form some plan or other for the Settlement of the Account. 
j 
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Consols continue steady at 91 to 1-8 for the Account, with little doing.— 
Three o'clock, Consols 91 1-4. sone 7 

It is said that Rothschild has realised half a million sterling by the present 
Pe have our Paris papers of the 27th and 28th. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the 27th, in reply to a question whether the Ottoman Porte had recognised 
the French establishment at Algiers, Gen. Valaze said that France had no oc- 
casion for permission of the Porte to retain Algiers. 


THE LATE ELOPEMENT.—(Letter from Sir Colquhoun Grant to Lord 
Seymour.) 

‘«« My Lord—Such has been the stupor and subsequent agony of mind IT have 
endured since the sad event that has deprived me ofthe only remaining prop 
and comfort of my life, that till now I have not been able to calm my senses, or 
command my reason sufficiently to enable me to examine the circumstances 
connected with this foul transaction. 

«If I have found it hard, very hard, my Lord, to bear up against those afflic- 
tions which the will of Heaven has visited me with, till but only one of all I 
had to bless my home was left to me, it is, I find, beyond humanity to endure, 
that this last solace of my life, for whom alone I wish to live, should be torn 
from me by a train of artifice disgraceful as it is cruel. 

«My Lord, I have said thus much, not with any wish or hope to move your 
sympathy, for that mockery would from you be fresh wrong ; but merely that 


you may know that if I have a heart that deeply feels a grief, it can as acutely | 


fee] a wrong. 

i “The guilt of this, my wrong, my Lord, is shared by many—by some placed 
heyond the reach of that vengeance due from me, and whom I must leave to the 
honour and character of society to punish; by others, too, whom the laws of 
honour bring within my grasp; among the latter I have just grounds for fixing 
upon you, my Lord. 

«Jt might be hard, however so decided by law’in some cases, to hold a man 
responsible for the acts of his wife—such as where he could not, with the most 
honest feelings, control them ; but surely where, by active or tacit concurrence, 
he witnesses, wickedly or tamely, the most grievous injury done by her, the hus- 
band cannot complain that that redress which could not in such case be obtained 
from the wife should be demanded at his hands. In this precise predicament is 
your Lordship placed with regard to me. 

“ «At your house, from whence it was known, mark that, my child had eloped, 


were assembled, with yourself and Lady Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Norton, Mrs. | 
Blackwood, and Mr. Sheridan, in whose presence (added to that of Colonel and | 


Miss Armstrong, just arrived) my friend, and, in the event of my death, my 
daughter's guardian, as he stated himself to be, Sir Robert McFarlane, required 
of your wife intelligence of her flight. This, in your hearing, and in that of all 
present Lady Seymour refused, and you, not enforcing Sir R. Mc Farlane’s right 
to trace my daughter, will, 1 think, be accused by all, as well as by myself, of 
having lent yourself to the plot, and for this most dishonourable conduct I de- 
mand that you render me satisfaction. 

“My friend, the bearer of this will, with yours, arrange matters without delay 
to this end. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) * COLQUHOUN GRANT. 

‘« Grosvenor-square, May 28, 1835.” 

“The young lady has £40,000 of her own settled upon her, besides expecta- 
tions of a considerable fortune in addition tothis. The absence of Sir Colqu- 
houn Grant from London was chosen to carry into execution a plan, it is said, 
long since natured; and, we fear, under circumstances not very creditable to 
some ofthe female parties accessory to the transaction. ‘Three fashionable 
ladies are said to have been cognizant of the whole transaction, and rumours are 
afloatof an intention to prosecute for a conspiracy to carry off thelady. An 
extempore wardrobe for the fair fugitive is said to have been provided for her by 
her female coadjutors ; among which was included a celebrated nightcap, to 
which, it is to be hoped, the same accident will not again occur as betel it on 
the first occasion on which it was worn by its lovely owner.” 

The * fashionable ladies ’ alluded to are Mrs. Norton, Mrs Blackwood, and 
Lady Seymour, all sisters of Mr. Sheridan. It was from Mrs. Nortou’s that 
the lady went off. In order to deceive pursuers, one carriage was sent towards 
Dover, while the fugitives made the best of their way to Gretna Green in ano- 
ther. We perceive by a paragraph inthe Dumfries Courier, that Mr Sheri- 
dan was married to Miss Grant at ** Gretna Green” on Sunday morning at five 

Whitehall, May 22.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, constituting and appointing the Earl of Lichfield to 
be his Majesty’s Postmaster-General. 

Si James’s Palace, May 20.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Rear-Admiral John Acworth Ommanney, Compa- 

nm of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath. 

Parliament adjourned on the 27th to the following week. Sir Richard Hus- 
sey, and the Hon. Geo. S. Byng had been sworn in as Privy Councillors. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish government has applied to France and England for assistance, 
according to the terms of the quadruple treaty. : 

The fact is thus announced in the Paris Journal des Debats of the 27th : 

‘It appears certain that Government has received from the Cabinet at Mad- 
nd a formal demand of intervention. 

“Tne Council of Ministers assembled last night at the Tuilleries.”’ 


Spain, although several members opposed it with all their influence. So far all 


know that the Representatives of the Allies in London were to receive the reso- 
lution of the French Cabinet this morning, and instantly proceed to take it into 
consideration. 

Extract of a letter—Paris, May 28.-- We are looking with great anxiety for 
the answers of France and England. If the 50,000 French do not quickly enter 
Spain, it will be taken as a proof that the Powers will accommodate themselves 
to the domination of Don Carlos, for the refusal will be a passport for Charles 
V. to Madrid. The Army of the North will declare in his favour, and horrible 
reactions will take place without any possible return to the present system. ‘The 
{Queen is said to be plunged in the deepest distress. She would be glad to make 
an arrangement with Don Carlos by means of a marriage, but she dares not avow 
ler wishes.” 

From the Globe. 

The report of the application of Spain for aid, is confirmed by the fact that 
despatches to that effect from our minister at Madrid have been received at the 
Foreign Office. —There is no truth, however, in the rumours current to-day in 
the city, of expresses having reached our government announcing immediate 


military operations on the part of France separately in execution of the quad- | 


tuple treaty. It is true that the consideration of active measures in pursuance 
of the objects of that treaty is now forced upon France and England; but no 
Steps will be taken, unless jointly, by the Allied Powers. 

A letter from Lisbon of the 10th instant, received in Paris, says that the 
Corps of observation on the frontiers of Spain is animated with the best spirit. 
It consists of 15,000 men, well armed, well organized, with cavalry and artil- 
lery. Besides thie a seserve of about 10,000 men is organising in Lisbon. 


—>— 
Che Army. 

War Office, May 22.—2d Regt. of Life Gds: W. C. D. H. Vyse, Gent., to 
be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur., v. Stragways, whose app. has not taken place.—6th 
Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Capt. J. H. Dickson, to be Lt., by pur., v. Brown, prom. 
in the 2d West India Regt.—2d Regt. of Drags. : Cor. and Adj. R. S. Forlong, 
to have the rank of Lt.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : Brev. Maj. E. Byne, to be 
Maj., without pur., v. Moore, dec. ; Lt. C. L. Cumberlege, to be Capt. v. Byne ; 
Capt. W. J. M. Hughes, from the 52d Regt., to be Captain, v. Gibson, who 
exchs. ; Cor. G. J. Huband, to be Lt., v. Cumberlege ; Cor. J. H. T. Warde, 
to be Lt., by pur., v. Huband, whose prom, by pur , has not taken place ; Cor. B. 
Trollope, from the h.p. of the 4th Drag. Gds,, to be Cor., repaying the diff., v. Warde. 
—6th Regt. of Drags : Cor. and Adjt. H. J. Denny to have the rank of Lt.—11th 
Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Capt. J. Jenkins to be Maj. without pur., v. Blundell, 
dec. ; Lt. G. Butcher to be Capt., v. Jenkins ; Cor. C. Macartney to be Lt., v. 
Butcher ; J. White, Gent., to be Cor., v. Macartney.—6th Regt. of Ft: Lt. T. 
Minton to be Capt. without pur., v. Gell, dec. ; Ens. E. Staunton to be Lt., v. 
Minton ; E. J. Blanckley, Gent., to be Ens., v. Staunton.—13th Do: Ens. A. 
E. F. Holcombe to be Lt. without pur., v. Malim, dec.; A. Brotherton, Gent., 
to be Ens., v. Holeombe.—18th Do: Lt. T. Towers, from the h. p. of the 23d 
Regt., tobe Lt., v. Graves, dec.—25th Do: Ens. S. Bristow to be Lt. by pur., 
v Bristow, who rets.; C. Stuart, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Bristow. —27th 
Do: Ens. C. Jones, from the 71st Regt., to be Lt. without pur., v. Fraser, app. 
to the 37th Regt—32d Do: Lt. H. V. Brooke to be Capt. by pur., v. Hodges, 
who rets.; Ens. T. Forsyth to be Lt. by pur., v. Brooke ; S_ A. Dickson, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Forsyth—37th Do: Lt. J. N. Fraser, from the 27th Regt., 
: be Lt. without pur., v. Sadleir, prom.—38th Do: Ens. C. W. Crickitt, from 
parley ea to be Lt. without pur., v. Close, dec.—39th Do: Lt. M. Spencer 

0 be apt. y 
Gy rerchase, v. Spencer ; Edward King, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Bligh. — 
B 1 Do: Ens. J. J. Morris, to be Lt., without pur., v. Williams, dec.; Ens. J. 
‘int from the h. p. of the Ist Garrison Battalion, to be Ens., v. Morris.— 

th Do: W. Skelton, gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Crickitt, prom. in the 
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38th Regt.—49th Do: Lt. W. R. Faber, to be Capt., by pur.. v. Rundle, who | end? and into what anomalies and excesses will it not lead us! Every 
rets. ; Ens. ry Pry to be Lt., by pur., v. Faber; Ens. S. B. D. Anderson, | writer upon the law of nations repudiates such a proceeding, and declares tha t 
pe ms be Ens ae ": ype Do. gy ag Ne a | no nation has any right to interfere in the concerns of another, unless some 
” ” a. s 3 . Cc. n, + * A ‘ . : 
by pur., v. Scriven, who rets.; F. Carey, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Holden. | urgent cause exists which renders it obligatory, either for safety or ho- 


—52d.Do : Capt. E. Gibson, from the 4th Lgt. Drags., to be Capt., v. Hughes, nour, on the interfering nation so to act. But in all cases, Grotius informs 
who exhs.—60th Do: Sec. Lt. A. A. T. Cunynghame, to be First Lt. by pur., | us, the necessity should be both urgent and apparent. Certainly no such 
v. Murray. prom. ; H. R Beresford, gent., tobe Sec. Lt., by pur., v. Cunyng- | urgency exists in the present case. The dispute in Spain is one that appertains 
hame.—64th Do: Lt. H. Sadleir, from the 37th Regt., to be Capt. without pur. | to that country only—it is a war for the right of succession to the throne, and 








pur., v. Leekie, who rets.; Ens, Edward Bligh to be Lieutenant | 


v. Bellingham, dec.—71st Do: Gent. C. T. H. Colvill, from the RI. Mil. Col. 


K.C.H., dee.—81st Do : Capt. H. 8. Donnellan, from the h. p. unatt., to be 
Capt., v. C. R. Scott, whose appointment has not taken place.—90th Do : Lt. 
J. James, to be Capt., by pur., v. Ewbank, who rets. ; Ens. J. J. Doxat, to be 
Lt., by pur., v. James; E. Hickey, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Doxat.— 
99th Do: Ens. T. A. Mitchell, from the h. p. of the 56th Regt., to be Ens., re- 


Capt. J. N. Gossett, to be Maj., by pur., v. Stewart, who rets. ; Lt. H. Capel, 
to be Capt., by pur., v. Gossett ; Second Lt. A. Stewart, to be First Lieut., by 
pur., v. Capel.—2d West India Regt. Lt. F. Brown, from the 6th Drag. Gds., 
to be on . by pur., v. Stanley, who rets. ; V. Murray, Gent., to be Ens., by 
pur., v. Brady, who rets.—Unatt.—To be Captains, by purchase.—Lt. Hon. L. 
Maule, from the 39th Regt; Lt. W. G. Beare, from the 46th Regt.—Memoranda 
—Capt. T. H. Hall, h. p. 81st Ft., and Capt. A. Ellison, h. p. unatt., have been 
| permitted to retire from the army by the sale of unattached commissions of 
| Captains, they being settlers in the colonies. 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 71st Regiment, High- 
| land Light Infantry, to bear the word ‘* Corunna” on its colours and appointments, 
in commemoration of its having formed part of the army employed on that 
| memorable occasiou, in January 1809. 

War-Office, May 29.—3d Regt. of Drag. Gds: Surg. G. A. Stephenson, 
from the 89th Regt. of Ft., to be Surg., v. Peacock, dec. —Ist Regt. of Drags : 
Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. Renny, M. D., to be Surg., v. Steele, prom. in the 16th 
| Regt. of Ft.—4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: A Scudamore, Gent., to be Cor. by 
| pur., v. Trollope, who rets.—9th Do: Lt. s. H. Grant to be Capt. by pur., v. 
| Willis, who rets. ; Cor. C. H. Ibbetson to be Lt. by pur., v. Grant; R. Meiklam, 
Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. Ibbetson.—16th Do, Cor. W. P. Waugh to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Sweetman, who rets.; J. C. R. Weguelin, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., 
| ¥- Waugh.—Ist or Gren. Regt. of Ft. Gds. Capt. Hon. R. Bruce to be Adjt., 
| v. Stuart, who res. the Adjtcy. only: H. T. D’Aguilar, Esq.. Page of Hon. to 
| the King, te be Ens. and Lt. without pur.—2d Regt. of Ft: Capt. R. W. 
| Brough to be Maj. without pur., v. Hunt, dec. ; Lt. J. Carney to he Capt., v. 

Brough; Ens. J. E. Simmons to be Lt., v. Carney, Ens. R. B. Walton, from 
the h. p. of the 90th Regt of Ft., to be Ens., v. Simmons.—11th Do: Lt.-Col. 
|G. L. Goldie, from the 35th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt.-Col., v. Keightley, who 
| exchs.—13th Do: Ens. E. King, from the 39th Regt. of Ft., to be Ens. v. 
Whish, whose app. has not taken place.—16th Do: Asst.-Surg. W. Steele, 
| from the Ist Regt. of Drags., to be Surg, v. Shean, app. to the 89th Regt. of Ft. 
| —17th Do: J. D. Barnes, M.D., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Stewart, who rets.—22d 
Do: Gent. Cadet M. W. Goldie, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., 
by pur., v. Sheppard, who rets.—24th Do: Staff-Asst -Surg. J. M. Drysdale to 
| be Asst.-Surg. v. Lorimer, prom. in the 79th Regt. of Ft.—30th Do: Ens. T. 
_ Maunsell. from the h. p. 63d Regt. of Ft., to be Ens., repaying the diff—35th 
Do: Lt.-Col. J. Keightley, from the 11th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt.-Col. v.Goldie, 
| who exchs.—39th Do. Ens. T. White to be Lt., by pur., v. Maule, prom. : 
Ens. R. F. Orde, from the 79th Regt. of Ft.. to be Ens., v. King, app. to the 
13th Regt. of Ft.; Gent. Cadet H. W. Humphreys, from the Royal Military 








College, to be Ens. by pur., v. White-—40th Do: H. Halkett, Gent. to be 


Ens.,. by pur., v. Hinde, who rets.—43d Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. Hamilton to 
be Asst.-Surg.—46th Do, Lt. C. W. Zuhlcke to be Capt., by purchase, vice 
Coultman, who retires: Ensign William Henry Middleton Ogilvie to be Lieu- 


tenant, by pur., v. Zuhicke; A Vesey, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Ogilvie.— | 


60th Do: Lt. G. Bulman to be Capt, by pur., v. Byng, who rets. ; Sec. Lt. R. 
Aldridge to be First Lt. by pur., v. Bulman ; H Holbech, gent., to be Sec. Lt., 
by pur., v. Aldridge ; D. Morris, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg.—63 Do: Capt. H. 
B.S. Seymour, from the h. p. of the 23d Lgt. Drags., to be Capt., v. J. Gib- 
bons, who exchs., rec. the diff—7lst Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. A. M’Grigor, 
| M.D., to be Asst.-Surg., v. Ferguson, app. to the Staff—72d Do : Lt. Robert 
Baillie to be Capt., by pur., v. Henry, who rets.; Ens. C. Moylan to be Lt., by 


pur., v. Baillie; J. A. Harding, Gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Moylan —79th 


Do: H. Smith, Gent., to be Ens., by pur, v. Ord, app. to the 9th Regt. of Ft 


—86th Do: Gent. Cad. J. R. C. Smyth, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens., by 
pur. v. Moriarty, who rets.—89th Do: Surg. R. Shean, from the 16th Regt. of 
| Ft., to be Surg., v. Stephenson, app. to the 3d Drag. Gds.—90th Do: Maj. G. | 
G. Nicholls, from the h. p. unatt., to be Maj. v. H. Mackay, who exchs., rec. the 
diff —Rifle Brigade: R. V. Agnew, Gent., to be Second Lt., by pur., v. Stewart, 
prom.—Unatt.—Lt. W. S. Conway, from the 3d Lgt. Drags., to be Capt., by 
pur.—Hospital Staff—To be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces—Asst.-Surg. G. 

' Ferguson, from the 71st Regt., v. Hamilton, app. to the 43d Regt. of Ft. ; H. 
F. Minster, Gent., v. M‘Grigor. app. to the 71st Regt. of Ft.; J. C. Ottaway, 
Gent., v. Drysdale, app. to the 24th Regt. of Ft —Memorandum.—Capt. J. Hill, 
upon h p. Unatt., has been permitted to retire from the Army, with the sale of 
the Unattached commission of Captain, he being about to become a settler in the 


colonies. 


Erratum in the Gazedle of the 8th instant.—For ** Lieutenant”? Graves, upon 

The London Sun, of the 30thsays, we have learned from a source upon which | h. p. of the 32d Regt., has been permitted to retire from the Army, with the 
we can depend, that the French Council agreed to grant the succours required by | sale of an Unattached “ Lieutenancy,” he being about to become a settler in 
the colonies, read ‘* Captain” Anthony Graves, upon half-pay of the 32d Regt. 
is settled. Perhaps this day the question will be finally arranged here: for we of Foot, has been permitted to retire from the Army, with the sale of an | 
| Unattached Commission of “ Captain,” he being about to become a settler in 


the Colonies. 


Office of Ordnance, May 28.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Maj.-Gen. Sir | 


, Joseph Maclean, K.C.H., to be Colonel-Commandant, v. Major-Gen. B. Young, 
deceased. 


to be Ens., without pur., v. Jones, prom. in the 27th Regt.—74th Do: Lt.-Gen. 
Sir P. Riall, K.C.H., to be Col., v. Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Campbell, K.C.B., and | 


step in, and with the sword decide that which the wisdom and patriotism of the 
| 
| 


paying the difference, v. Anderson, prom. in the 49th Regt.—Rifle Brigade : | 








one which concerns no other nation. Upon this question Spaniards themselves, 
of the most exalted patriotism and virtue, differ. Why then should foreigners 


people themselves cannot determine ? 

But the worst yet remains to be told. It is not the bad policy of other 
governments alone that has brought about this state of things. It is tothe 
stock jobbers and gamblers of Paris and London that we are to ascribe the mor- 
bid sympathy that has been created for one party in Spain more than another. It 
is these persons who have constantly fabricated the reports of Spanish victo- 
ries—it is they who have caused Mina and Valdez to win battles that were never 
fought, to take fortresses that were never besieged, and to claim as victories 
what were actually defeats. By them the world has been deceived—cheated out 
of their judgment, and swindled out of their sympathies. But mark the conse- 
quences : the truth is at last known, and their speculations are at anend. At 
the last dates the utmost confusion prevailed upon the London and Paris Stock 
Exchanges ; many defalcations bad taken place, and others will undoubtedly 
follow. To show with what reckless audacity these persons call for war, we 
need nothing more thon the following letter, received in London on-the 29th of 
May. 

Paris, Wednesday, May 27, 1-4 to 4, P.M. 

“ You will perceive that the Stock Market has been again the subject of 
panic. The fallin the French securities is solely ascribable to the aspect of 
Spanish affairs, and to the urgent necessity for itervention !” 

So, because the French stock gamblers are losing money, France must 
march fifty thousand men into Spain, and butcher the unotfending inhabitants. 
Pretty logic, and fine morality! And this is to be done at the instigation of 
wretches who profane the name of liberty, and call themselves the friends of the 
human race. We shall not fail to touch on this subject again. 

Parliament was adjourned for a few days on the 27th, after Lord John Russe! 
had appeared and taken his seat asa Member for the Borough of Stroud. No busi- 
ness of importance has been transacted, and the Ministers have declared that they 
must confine themselves to the two measures of—Reform of the Corporations, and 
the Irish Church question ; so that the reform of the English Church, the Dis- 








Married, on the Ist inst., at St. John’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Anthon, Mr. 
George B. Groser, of Spanish Town, Jamaica, to Harriet Mary Caroline, daughter 


of the late David Frisby, Esq., of Nassau, N. P 





Twenty-five cents will be given at this office for No. | of the present volume. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 9} per cent. prem, 











_ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1835. ~ 
The Hannibal and Philadelphia have arrived from London, by which we have 
| received papers from the British Metropolis to the 30th of May. 

The grand bubble has at length burst in regard tothe affairs of Spain, and 


senters’ Marriage Bill, and many other matters of great national importance in- 
| tended to be carried into execution by Sir Robert Peel, will for this year be aban- 


doned. 

It is reported that Lord Gosford will be one of the Commissioners to Canada. 

The Conservative cause has triumphed in South Staffordshire, in the election 
to Parliament of Sir F. Goodricke over Col. Anson, in the room of Mr. Little- 
ton, who is raised to the peerage. ‘The contest was decided as follows :—For 
| Sir F. Goodricke, 1,776 ; for Col. Anson, 1,553; majority 223. It is to be la- 
| mented that after the election was over, the mob at Woiverhampton became so 
turbulent as to lead to the reading of the Riot Act, and subsequently to the 
| firing of the troops, by which many persons were wounded. An investigation of 
the transaction was going on, which was quite necessary, as the two parties dif- 








| fer essentially in the relation of the merits of the case. We fear there was too 
| much alarm and precipitation on the part of the authorities. 

| Tord Palmerston is about to be elected to Parliament for the Radical town of 
Tiverton, Mr. Kennedy, the sitcing Member, having made way for his Lordship. 
Mr. Kennedy will, of course, receive an equivalent from the present immaculate 
Ministry for this accommodation. A Judgeship in India is spoken of. ‘This is 
purity and Parliamentary reform with a vengeance. This same Mr. Kennedy 
was the only English Member who voted with Mr. O'Connell for a Repeal of 
the Union, and thereby received the nickname of the “ tip of the tail.” 

The fashionable world was much agitated at the last accounts, respecting the 
elopement of Miss Grant with Mr. Sheridan, and the subsequent marriage of 
the fugitives at Gretna Green. Miss Grant has a large fortune in her own right, 
and is the daughter of Sir Colquhoun Grant, a gallant officer of the army, and a 
worthy man. The transaction, or rather conspiracy, seems to have been brought 
about by Mrs. Norton, the poetess, and her relatives, who are the sisters of Mr. 
Sheridan. Lord Seymour, too, appears to have been led into the business by his 
wife. The particulars given in our extracts from the Court Journal, and the 
letter of the ill-used father, tells most eloquently his wrongs. The whole scene 
is highly disgraceful to the Sheridans and their abettors. Sir Colquhoun and 
Lord Seymour had a meeting, but the seconds managed to separate the princi- 
pals after the first shot. 

We regret to announce to our readers the death of Mrs. Hemans, which took 
place in Dublin, after a painful illness, on the 16th of May. The following 
brief sketch from the Athenaum must suffice for the present. 

Felicia Dorothea Browne was born in Liverpool, in a small, quaint-looking 
| house in St. Anne-street, now standing, old fashioned and desolate, in the midst 
| of the newer buildings by which it is surrounded. Her father was a native of 
Ireland, her mother a German lady, a Miss Wagner, but descended from or con- 
nected with, some Venctian family, a circumstance which she would playfully 
mention, as accounting for the strong tinge of romance and poetry which per- 

vaded her character from her earliest childhood. Our abstaining from any at- 
| tempt minutely to trace her history requires no apology; it is enough to say, 
| that when she was very young her family removed from Liverpool to the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Asaph, in North Wales ; that she married at a very early age, 
that her married life, after the birth of five sons, was clouded by the estrange- 
ment of her husband; that, on the death of her mother, with whom she had 
resided, she broke up her establishment in Wales, and removed to Wavertree, 
in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, from whence, after a residence of about 
three years, she again removed te Dublin, her last resting-place. 
| We believe we may claim for this journal the merit of having first made known 








| the public have at last learned the truth of things in that country. The forces of | the writings of Mrs. Hemans to the reading public on this side of the Atlantic. 


| the Queen are every where disgracefully defeated, the power of the Carlists 
| is entirely triumphant in the north of the kingdom, and her Majesty has formally 

called on England and France, as members of the Quadruple Treaty, to fulfil the 
| conditions of that instrument—the precious production of that exquisite, and pro- 
found statesman, Lord Palmerston. What answer has been returned is not yet 
| known ; but it is whispered that Louis-Philippe has no appetite for the business, 


_and without his co-operation it can scarcely be expected that England will take | 


| any active steps, and the dominant party at Madrid, like the Poles at Warsaw, 
| will have the satisfaction of consoling themselves by such moral reflections as 
| they may consider germane to their condition. M. de Talleyrand and my Lord 
Palmerston have been the happy instruments of bringing this state of things 
| about, and it is exactly such a state of things as could not fail to be evoked by 
| the combined deliberations of a knave and a dupe. Let Don Carlos gain a few 
' vietories—let the standard of revolt be raised in the southern provinces, and let 
| it be shown that the legitimate cause, as it is termed, will triumph, and Louis- 
| Philippe will be the first to recognize it—while John Bull will, as usual, be first 
| humbugged, and next laughed at. This will, in all probability, be the result of 
| the Whig alliance with the government of the Barricades. We shall doubtless 
recur to this subject, and we shall then show that the wording of this famous 
| treaty, which was drawn up by Talleyrand, is so managed as to enable France to 
| do anything or nothing, as she pleases. 

| We must not, however, conceal from our readers that the partizans of the 
| Spanish liberal cause have full confidence in the sincerity of the Governments 
| of France and England, and insist that active steps will be taken to carry into 
| effect the stipulations of the treaty without delay. Should this be the case, and 
' should a French army and a British fleet be sent to Spain, we can only repeat 
| what we have again and again said on former occasions,—that a more wanton 
| waste of human blood, and a more unjustifiable interference of one nation in the 
| domestic affairs of another, is not to be found in modern history. Upon what 
principle of right can French troops march into Biscay and attack the inhabi- 
tants? What provocation have they received? And upon what plea can Bri- 
tish ships of war attack Spanish fortresses, or land their crews hostilely upon 
| the Spanish soil! If such a system be declared justifiable, where will it 





| Certainly in New York she was not known, nor was her name familiar to any 
bookseller, when in 1823 her works were noticed and her poems copied into the 

| Albion with suitable eulogy. We have in our possession a letter from the 

| lamented lady dated at St. Asaph in 1825, acknowledging what she was pleased 
to consider her obligations to us. Shortly afterwards, Professor Norton, of 
Boston, opened a correspondence with her, cabsed her works to be republished, 
and she soon became known as one of the sweetest and most delightful 
poets of the day. 

It is but bare justice to say, that the newspaper and periodical presses of this 
country have always dealt most kindly and tenderly by this good and lamented 
lady. In no case do we ever recollect to have seen an unkind word or a harsh 
criticism. Would that all British female writers could be held in such affec- 
tionate remembrance by the American people, as Mrs. Hemans. 





The unexampled prosperity of Brooklyn is a subject of general remark, and 
all those who invested funds there a few years since, have realized a rich re- 
ward. The city has recently contracted a loan of $200,000, at six per cent., 
redeemable in twenty years, which is, we understand, to be expended in im- 
provements, thereby giving a still further value to property. This loan has 
been taken up by Samuel A. Willoughby, Esq., at a premium of ten per cent. 

The Mirror, of this week, contains a beautiful engraving of the Washington 
Monument at Baltimore. It is drawn by T. K. Wharton, and engraved by J. 
Smillie. The entire Number is executed with unusual brilliance and effect. 

The Harpers have just published “ My Life,” a novel, from the pen of the 
author of Stories of Waterloo, &c. &c. The fame of the author will ensure 
the present work a good reception from our readers. 

Passengers in the Philadelphia, from London :—Wm. A. Baldwin and lady 
Henry Sullivan, of Canada; Rev. P. S. Mines, lady, two children and servant ; 
Rev. C. P. M’Ilvane, Bishop of Ohio; Richard Wood, of Bermuda ; M. A 
Elizondo, J. R. Armania, of Colombia ; J. R. Garbrayo, of Spain ; Jno. Bridge 
of N. York ; Thos. Nicholson, Rev. R. W. Knight and lady, A. G. Knight, of 
England ; G. Woods, Mrs. Caroline Pope and servant, of Virginia, and 60 in 
the steerage. 

In the Hannibal, from London :—Thos.*Ranford, George Blyth, and Mise 
Schneider, of London ; Alex. S. Milne, of N. Carolina; Mrs. ‘Phillips, Mrs. 
Hebard, and Benj. P. Keof, of N. York, and 68 in the steerage. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S EPITAPH. 
Adapted and arranged to an Aria of Beethoven. By C. E. Horn. 
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Welland Canal Office, St. Catharine’s, 4th June, 1835, 
T A-MEETING of the Stockholders of the Welland Canal Company held at 
on and Niven teas d» oe » Leigt saga 4 . : : + as a...” 
Sie A 1 Capta ne Pen A Por m. By Leigh Hunt. With some the Welland Canal Office at St. Catharine’s on Wednesday the 3d day of June, 
Kemarks on War and Military Statesmen. . 1335, the following stockholders were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year :—— 
We cannot state the object of this poem better than in Mr. Hunt’s own | Wm. Hamilton Merritt, Esq., Alexander McDonnell, Esq., Odgen Creighton, 
words : * It is to show the horrors of war, the false ideas of power produced | Esq..Thomas Butler, Esq. ‘The Directors appointed by the House of Assembly 
in the minds of its leaders. and, by inference, the unfitness of those leaders for | are, W. Lyon McKenzie, Esq., M.P.P., David Thorburn, Esq. M.P.P., Charles 
the government of the world.”’ And, differing from Mr. Hunt, as we decidedly | Duncombe, Esq., M.P.P. At a meeting of the Board on the same day, William 
ee acing elgacedi a reshargs rian beige starr Drab aiatles Pa - | Hamilton Merrit, Esq. was unanimously elected President, and Alexander McDon- 
do on many points, we must do him the justice to say that he has endeavoured | neji, Esq., Vice President, Ogden Creighton, Esq., was appoiated Treasurer. By 
to work out bis purpose with a kindliness of feeling, a benevolence of heart, | order of the Board, JOHN CLARK, Sec’y W. C. Co. 
far beyond what we had anticipated. Here is no cant, no dogmatism, no wild {June 27-3t.] 
ying and stor ; OD BC rary, as p> ¢ 1 BS t manly, ox- | ons ah . - aval a! . r +1T . .S . 
raving and storming , but, on the contrary, a simple aud modest, yet manly, ex- | INN-EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Flushing, Long 
pression of opinion. Thus, with reference to Toryism :— | 


= : } Island. Wm. Prince & Sons, Proprietors. 
*T dislike ‘Toryism, because [ think it an unjust, exacting, and pernicious Orders sent direct, per mail, will be executed with the utmost dispatch, and the 


LEIGH HUNT’S NEW POEM. 
¢ vaptar 


| 
| 
| 





thing, which tends to keep the interests of the many in perpetual subjection to | packages delivered or shipped precisely as directed, The following Catalogues, with 


those of the few ; but far be it from me, in common modesty, to dislike those greatly reduced prices, are distributed gratis :— 
who have been brought up in its principles, and taught to think them good,—far | A a ma of Fruit nay hex aeapenery | ees = Plants. 
less such of them as adorn it by intellectual or moral qualities, and who justly & re Ff owns Hannes and De ae Sawete. 
“de , : ’ , ‘ A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 
claim for it, under its best aspect in private life. that ease and urbanity of beha- The whole comprising the largest collection in America. 
viour which implies an acknowledgment of its claims to respect, even where Catalogues may be obtained of SWORDS, STANFORD & CO. 152 Broadway ; 
those claims are partly grounded in prejudice.”’ j and CHARLES GOFF, No. 164 Maiden-lane. [March 21. 

As a specimen of Mr. Hunt's versification, and of his graphic power, take the | NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Street, 
following excerpt from a battle-scene :— New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
| tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the Englishforms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying asabove. All letters to be post paid. Aug.9.-lyeow 


OPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J. B. STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 
veral branches of their profession. 





Death for death! The storm begins ; 
Rush the drums in a torrent of dins ; 
Crash the muskets, gash the swords ; 
Shoes grow red in a thousand fords ; 
Now for the flint, and the cartridge bite ; 
Darkly gathers the breath of the fight, 
Salt to the palate and stinging to sight ; 
Muskets are pointed they scarce know where, 
No matter: Murder is cluttering there 
Reel the hollows: close up! close up! 
Death feeds thick, and his food is his cup. 
Down go bodies, snap burst eyes ; 
Trod on the ground are tender cries ; 
Brains are dash’d against plashing ears ; Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
Hah! notime has battle for tears ; Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. [June 13.-3m. 
Cursing helps better—cursing, that goes | A VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough of 
Slipping through friends’ blood, athirst for foes’. : Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres 
What have soldiers with tears to do’— | of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood 


, and Timber land. 
W e, who this mad-house must now go through, | There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred 
This twenty-fold Bedlam, let loose with knives— barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is wel! watered, as the Bantam River 
To murder, and stab, and grow liquid with lives— runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. ‘The Buildings consist of a large 
Gasping, staring, treading red mud, Mansion House, severa) Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, and it 
Till the drunkenness’ self makes ua steady of blood ? 


| has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 

| England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 miles ; 

But, as we consider the sentiment and feeling of the writer to be shown more | New Haven 36 miles; Poughkeepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route carries 

beautifully in his prose than in his poetry, we must make room for another brief | passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 

and closing quotation :— (2 - York at H a9 i ap | - Fang ne Farmington Canal is fourteen 

: ayes nfo : s ' miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market. The farm formerly 

“ For my part, as one of the people, I confess I like the colours and shows of | consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass through 
feudalism. and would retain as much of them as would adorn nobler things. j : 


reta | the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been 
would keep the tiger's skin, though the beast be killed; the painted window, | styled the Athens of America. 


though the superstition be laidin the tomb. Nature likes external beauty, and | For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 

man likes it. It softens the heart, enriches the imagination, and helps to show | CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street. 
us that there are other goods in the world besides bare utility. I would fain see | Terms easy-for Cash, or City property. [June 13.] 
the splendours of royalty combined with the cheapness of a republic and the | New York, May, 1835. 


: ' . er » Ge . bt 
equal knowledge of all classes. Is such a combination impossible? I would gamete ym oft RVING EMOnEL rs Oo une a eet we 
exhort the lovers of feudal splendour to be the last men to think so; for a | to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 


thousand times more impossible will they find its retention under any other cir- | committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
cumstances. Their royalties, their educations, their accomplishments of all | by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
sorts, must go along with the Press and its irresistible consequences, or they at ah a ee hapatabeme ny meal ts of Fund L 
" 4 4 . : P } e v BS is ! UJ ny estments o un 3, or Loans upon 
je olrape ge ee. aoe aan who has insisted on keeping the toys Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
s 8 UTO C 


country. 
aeadiadueeateman te - an tie a ae Oe anda t 4 wth AT Their offi t No. 21 Wallstreet. R oliciti ‘ - 
NORTHERN TOUR, VIA NIAGARA, TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC. | age, they remain, &c., - “rer, Reweeae tone or 
HE UPPER CANADA LINE OF STEAMBOATS AND STAGES— LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
Leave Montreal every day except Sunday, at half-past ten, A. M. and arrivein | _ [May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 
Prescott the following day, with the exception of Saturday’s Stage, which will remain 
ever the Sabbath at Cornwall, as follows :— 


























OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No, 683 Broad- 


Miles ) way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 
SSeaeresl to Lethlis. tr lend 9° her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 
Lachine to Cascades, pa DeNEBE Fig hE es otc eekec di. 3 The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re- 


spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
their parents. , 
i2 me. French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
Dickenson’s Landing to ee oe bebe ccc cssccge 38—140 daluphalanakine tan ponrenn. ted at va Tian eee ater ee 
ARDS. Tn order to obviate the necessit sh | 
if ; P y which frequently devolves onthe parents of 
anions Pre scott every morning except Sunday, at four o'clock, and arrive in Day Scholars in having to superintend their fesse, Baad. Caler de wad id 
ontreal the same evening. A. WHIPPLE, Agent. deves h afte for th rte oe set at ’ 
Montreal. June, 1835. [June 20-Im.] _ ote each afternoon, for the purpose ef preparing their lessons for the following day. 
as : Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
ARW ICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St ay ~ a Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
. - ev. Dr. Lyell J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
a. RNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. | Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert ene. Esq. Jen Ss. Bartlett, MD. 
} @ William street, New York Jan.6. ' George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


Cascades to Coteau du Lac, by land.........-00 005 eee ceee 16 


Coteau du Lac to Cornwall, via St. Regis, Indian Village, by 
steamboat 4 


Cornwall to Dickenson’s Landing, by land..............----«- 
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| eapedeyy AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place, 

_ e Sete spr 4.---4m.] 
NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 
Caledonia, jGraham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,)/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, "Oy Be, en Mee eee 2 24, 
Hibernia, |Wilson, © 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Shettield, | Allen, “24, og, ag) Hg ee ghia gy 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,] “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
“ 8 “ ‘ 


: 8 “ 8) % 24, * 24, 24, 

16, ** 16, ** 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. I, 

Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, * 24) “© 8, * 8S, * 8, 

|Waterman, |Mar,1,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, “* 16, “* 16, 
a “ 8 “oe 8 * 8 


Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, 
Columbus, \Cobb, 

United States, 
South America, 





Napoleon, |Smith, " ’ * 565.7 Bar 34, 
Britannia, |Waite, “© 16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, (Maxwell, | “ 24, * 24, % gat # ge gl eg 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |Nye, ee . = a | oe Oe 8G, 
North Amer*ca, \Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian \Harris, 24, * 24, © gai * 8, * 8, * 8, 





, 

These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the b eds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, | 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :-— 


























Ships. Masters. Days %, my from|Days of ages from 

Yew- Yor London, ‘ortsmouth. 
President, George Moore, April 20, une 7, June 10, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, May 1, ae * 20 
Toronto, R, Griswold, ow * 27, July 1. 
Ontario, ———, } ad 20, July 7, “ 1, 
Westminster, H.L.Champlin) June 1, oir. * 20, 
New Ship Wn. S. Sebor,| oe. ~gee > Avg. |, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin aw Se Avg. 7, om 
Canada, Thos. Britton, July 1, o" 9 “ 20, 
New Ship ‘ “e 10 - Sept.!, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, “o @. Sept. 7, 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, io H, “* 20, 
President, George Moore ~~ I { & 927 Oct. i, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 


by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 South street, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these — stop to land and 


receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from 4 Days of Sailing from 

: ew~ York. Havre. 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,)Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, April 24, Aug.16,] “* 16, ** 8, Ar 1, 
Francois Ist, |4.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, May 8, ‘* 24,/Mar. 1, “* 16, | 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,) “24, ‘“ 16, Sept. 8) “© 8, July 1, 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, /Richardson,| ‘** 8, May 24, Sept.16, ‘** 16, ‘** 8, me 1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16, June 8, “ 24,jApril I, “* 16, ( 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, ‘“* 16, Oct. 8] “ 8, Aug. I, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1 ‘* 24, ‘* 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, | “ 8; June 24, Oct. 16) “ 16, ** 8, I 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,|May 1, ** 16,Jan. 8, 


Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 24, ** 16,Dec. 8) “* 8, Sept. 1, 2 ae 
France, C. Funk, .|Aprill,Aug. 1, ‘* 1,) “ 24, “ 24, 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16) “* 16, “* 8, Feb. . 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “*16,Aug. 8, ‘“* 24,JJune 1, “ 16, ’ 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commande’d, with elegant accomm0o- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and — 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of t : 
subscibers at New York, will » for warded by their packets, free of all charges excep 
the expens tually incurred. 
ee ee C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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